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_APVERTISEMENTS. 





We require that every advertiser satisfy us of 
responsibility and intention to do all that he agrees, 
ne Raven his goods are really worth the price asked 

or them 


Rates for Advertisements. 


All advertisements will be inserted at the rate of 
= cents per line, Nonpareil space, each insertion. 

2 lines, Nonpareil space make linch. Discounts 
will be made as follows: 


On 10 lines and upward, 3 insertions, 5 per cent; 6 
insertions, 10 per cent; 9 insertions, 15 per cent; 
12 insertions, 20 per cent. 

On 50 lines (% column) and upward 1 insertion, 5 per 
cent; 3 insertions, 10 per cent; 6 insertions, 15 
per cent; 9 insertions, 20 per cent; 12 insertions, 
25 per cent. 

On 100 lines (whole column) and upward, 1 insertion, 
10 per cent; 3 insertions, 15 per cent; 6 inser- 
tions, 20 per cent; 9insertions, 25 per cent; 12 in- 
sertions, 3344 per cent. 

On 200 lines (whole page) 1 insertion, 15 per cent; 3 
insertions, 20 per cent; 6 insertions, 25 per cent; 
9 insertions, 30 per cent; 12 anes, 5 ns. 40 per 
cent. 
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y ITALIAN QUEENS. 


I am now booking orders for queens. 
I cull my queens as they hatch, is the 
reason my customers were so well 
pleased Jast year. Send me your ad- 
dress on postal. and get circular. Six 
for $5.00. J. T. WILSON, 
Itfd Mortonsville, Woodford Co., Ky. 


RUBBER STAMPS 


DATING, ADDRESSING, BUSINESS, 
LETTER HEADS, ETC. 





Address only, like 
No. 1, $1.50; with bu- 
siness card, like No. 2, 
$2.00; with movable Nig. 
a A eee & “ Dealers i. 2 

ating, like No.3, $3.00. / & HONE wv 
Full outfit included—/, — 
jeer ink, box, ete. 

ent by mail postpaid. 
Without ink and pads, 
50c less. 

Put your stamp on 
ths SE ge letter, 
per, k, or anything 
else that you may send 
out by mail or express 
and you will save your- No.2. 
self and all who do business with you “a worla of 
trouble.” I know, you see. 

We have those suitable for Druggists, Grocery- 
men, Hardware Dealers, Pigg &c.,&c. Send for 
Circular. . ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


Im aie Qos y 


\y A heabgrigee 4 





Cash for Beeswax! 


Will pay 35¢c per lb. cash, or 5i¢c in trade for any 
quantity of good, fair, average beeswax, delivered 
at our R. R. station. The same will be sold to those 
who wish to purchase, at 42c per lb., or 47¢, for bes! 
selected wax. A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 

P. S.—Unless you put your name on the box, and 
tell how much you have sent, I can not hold myself 
responsible for mistakes. It will not pay as a gen- 
eral thing tc send wax by Express. A. I. Roor. 


-« BEB-KEEPERS, 


ATTENTION 


200 COLONIES OF BEES FOR SALE. 
All interested in advanced bee culture, who want 
to make bee-keeping pay, should send for price list 

of Apiarian Supplies, Bees, Queens, etc., to 
K. T. FLANAGAN, 

Box 819, Bell!ev ille, St. Clair Co., tlinois. 
Proprietor of Rose Hill, Cahokia, Falling Springs. 
and Lake Apiaries. —Beeswax wanted. 1-}2d 


“Oldest Bee Paper in America—Established in 1861. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 


WEEKLY, at $2.00 a year. 
MONTHLY EDITION, 32 pages, $1.00 a year. 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, Editor and Proprietor, 

925 West Madison Street, Chie ago, Hl. 


amt Piceaation Machines 


$10.00 TO TO $50. 00. 


SAMPLES OF FOUNDATION FREE, OR_ WITH 
OUR ONE- POUND SECTION BOX BY 
MAIL FOR FIVE CENTS. 


For illustrations see our Illustrated Catalogue 
of Apiarian Implements — = lies, mailed on ap- 
plication. » Medina, Ohio. 


Tae AB G or Bee CULTURE. 


Bound in paper, mailed for $1.00. At wholesale, 
same price as GLEANINGS, (but will be sent to an) 
postoftice singly), with which it may be eee ad. 
One copy, $1.00; 2 copies, $1.90 ; a copies, $2.75 ; 
five copies, $4. 00; tence + ey $7.50 

The same, neatly bound in cloth, with the covers 
neatly embellished in embossing and old, one copy, 
$1.25; 2 copies, $2.40; three copies, 3.505 five cop- 
ies, $5.25; ten copies, $10.00. If ordered by freight 
or express, the postage may be deducted, which wil! 
be 12c on the book in paper, and 15c each, on the 
book in cloth. 


Cook’s Manual in paper or cloth at the same price os 


above. 
A. 1. ROOT, Medina, O. 











CLUBBING LIST. 
We will send GLEANINGS— 
With The American Bee Journal e 00) 
** The Bee-Keeper’s Magazine 
+ Bee-Keeper’ s Exchange 
‘“* The Bee-Keeper’s Guide 
The Kansas Bee-Keeper 
All of the above Journals 
With American Agriculturist 
British Bee Journal 
Prairie Farmer 
** Rural New Yorker 
Scientific American 20) H 
Fruit Recorder and Coven! ae AE (1 00) 1 
U.S. Official Postal Guide (1 50) 2 
Sunday School Times, weekly, (2 00) 


[Above rates include all postage.] 
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Contents of this Number. 


INDEX OF DEPARTMENTS. 
Bee Botany....... - Ladies’ Department ....... 239 
Bee Entomology. Notes and Queries...... 
Blasted Hopes... . p 58 CORES iis vn wi5 evs cue 








ee RS Saree ped ti emindery ....2:..:..:..0.5 
Forgettery..........0.s000. Reports Encouraging..... 
Heads of Grain........... 2 | EE cM ticnsosivacnsuccts 2 
Honey Columm.........-.... a 21 The Growlery............-.- 


Humbugs and Swindles . Tobacco Column............. 266 


INDEX OF HEADS OF GRAIN, NOTES AND QUERIES, 
AND OTHER SHORT ARTICLES, 







ASPATAGUS....0.. 00. css eeee ee ROL | Gloves, } oes for.......244 
ASbOP .sisdeace ..253 Good, z. ‘eae : 241 
Axtell’s Letter. 258 Good ¢ ‘andy et 2 
Banner Apiary. H Green’s Report.... ‘ 3 
Basswoods, Seedlings.. .....262 Hedge, Honey-be aring es ‘ 
Bee-man, A self-made.......252 | Hive, E mpty, Under Bees. 
Bee-tree, To tell how Far...241 | Honey-dew bad for Bees 25 
ROO-CAVOBs  oc00 0 cdiSsetrsds ste 262 Honey-house y 
Bee-hats, Honey, Broken, To Sell. 









Marketing... 251 
y, To Soften by Ste: um * 252 
Honey, * Me aple...... ze 

Honey, New 


Bee-fevers..........eseeeeee 255 
Bee-keeping for Women... .235 
Bee, The Coming 24 
Bees, To Water.... 








Bees, Wintering . Honey from Tobaceo .......262 
Bees by the Pound... 2 House, How He Did lt. .%....246 
Bees, Remov ‘g from Cel.244,250 Ice in Entrances..... ere || 
Bees, Starting in Sections..246 | Mats for Frames..............268 
Bees, Train’s Improved..... 219 | Nebraska, Plants of........ 2 

Bees, Wingless. ..........5.. 24 Paraftine with Wax.........24 


Bees in Florida ........... 262 | Plaster Plates............ ; 
Bees Flying 18 Mites, etc.241,254 Queens, Mutilated 

Rees Miles an Hour’. 2%) | Queens, Young, leading out 
Brood-rearing Didstcs aa Quinine abe cseccabcccoreesees 
Brood, Another Disease of 256 ee ERT 
Brush, Cook’s ....231 | Rust and Frost... 





Buzz-saw, Cider-mill........242 | Sawdust vs, Chatf 

Chickens in Apiary........ 258 | Saw-table, Cut-off...... 
Circulars Received ......... 269 | Saw, Foot-power.............2% 
Cloth, Enameled. . ...... 250 | Sections, }4-Ib wie 
Conventions........ aster ae Separ ators of Wood........ 204 









DoOhGGNO os vccnekcnsncescres 
Drone Combs for Ext’g 
Duff's Report. .. 
Facts and Fallacies 
Fdn., To Fasten 
Fdn., Money in Me uking.. 
Figwort, Tall 

Foul Brood. 
Foul Breod, a Protest... . 


Smokers For Vermin ..... 
Statistics of Bees....... 
Stings . 
Sugar Syrup. 

Sugar, Maple, for Bees. 
Swarms, Artificial. ‘ 
Swarms Not Clustering... 
Swarms, Early ...... 
Vinegar from Honey.236,243, 
Frames, Nailing:............267 | Wax-extracting....... ... 
frames, Wiring..... 248 Willows 8 
Frames, Scraping W ired...262 | Wooden Vessels for Hone y. 2% 


FULL COLONIES 
Italian Bees with Queen 
In Root's Simplicity Hive, $7.00. 

LE. D. GILLETT, BRIGHTON, LORAIN CO., OHIO. 


5-6d 


SEND YOUR ADDRESS 
to CHAS. R. MITCHELL, HAWKINSVILLE, GA., 


for circular of Italian Bees, Queens, Silkworm 
Eggs, etc., at reduced pric es. 5 otfd 








GIMPsON and THOROU GHWORT PL: ANTS FOR 
LE. J. W. BARLON 
5d Beltust, Lee Co. a“ lowa. | 


Ber-K REPERS: CH PPLIES, 


It will pay to get our prices before purchasing your 
supplies. Good Langstroth Hives, with 8-inch cap, 
frames, quilt, etc , in the flat, 60 cents each, Manu- 
factured from good pine lumber, Workmanship un- 
excelled. Crates and Sections cheap, and Dunham 
foundation a specialty. WM. O. BURK, 

Successor to Hiram ee. CRYSTAL, Mont. o>, Mich. 
‘ 








E. T. LEWIS & CO., TOLEDO, OHIO, 

Manufacturers of the U. 8S. Standard Honey-Ex- 

tractor (new improvements), and all other ae 
—— Send for circular. 


BEE-HIVES FOR SALE! 


I manufacture every thing needed by bee-keepers, 
made of wood, not patented. I make Simplicity and 
Langstroth hives a specialty. My work is as good 
as the best, and my prices always please my custom- 
ers. Send postal card for my illustrated catalogue. 
4tfd H. F. SHADBOLT, 

WINOOSKI, - - Sacaevaur Co., - - WISCONSIN. 























Names of respohsible parties will be inserted in 
any of the following departments, at a uniform 
price of 20 cents each insertion, or $2.00 per year. 


$1. 00 Queens. 


Names inserted in this department the firat time with- 
» out charge. A ~_ ae each ineertion, « or re 00 per year. 











Those whens names appear below agree to furnish 
Italian queens for $1,00 each, under the following 
conditions: No guarantee is to be assumed of purity, 
or anything of the kind, only that the queen be reared 
from a choice, pure mother, and had commenced to 
lay when they were shipped. They also agree to re- 
turn the money at any time when customers become 
impatient of such delay as may be unavoidable. 

Bear in mind that he who sends the best queens, 
put up most neatly and most see urely, will probably 
receive the most orders. Special rates for warranted 
and tested queens, furnished on application to any 
of the parties.. Names with *, use an imported queen 
mother. If the queen arrives dead, notify us and 
we willsend you anotner. Probably none will be 
sent for $1.00 before July Ist, or after Nov. If want- 
ed sooner, or later, see rates in price list. 


*A. TI. Root, Medina, Ohio. 
*H. H. Brown, Light Street, Columbia Co., Pa... 41f 





*Paul L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, La. 4 td 
*S. F. Newman, Norwalk, Huron Co., O. 4tfd 
*Wim. Ballantine. Sago, Musk. Co., O. 4tfd 
*D. A. McCord, Oxford, Butler Co., O. 3-2 

*Jas. A. Nelson, box 83, Wyandott, Wy. Co., Kan.5-5 
*J. P. Sterrit, Sheakleyville, Mercer Co., Pa. 2-7 


Butes.& Miller, Barrington, Bristol Co., R. I. 2-6 
*Chas. Xt. Mitchell, Hawkiusville, Pulaski Co... Ga. 


2tfd 
*J. 8. T adlock, box 42, Luling, Caldwell Co., aa 
*Dr. A. rT Mason, Wagon Works, Lucas Co., O. 2-8 
*Jas. O. Facey. New Hamburg, Ont., Can. 2ttd 
F. J. Wardell, Urichsville, Tuse. Cvo., O. 8-9 
*8. C. Perry, Portland, lonia Co., Mich. 3tfd 
*J. H. Reed, Orleans. Orange Co., Ind. 3tfd 
M. Isbell, Norwich, Chen. Co., N. Y. 4-9 
*M., C. Vaughn, Columbia, Maury Co., Tenn. 4-8 
+J. W. Keeran, Bloomington, McLean Co., Ill. 4-9 
*Oliver Hoover. Clyde, Sandusky Co., O, 5-10 
*Ila Michener. Low Banks, Ont., Can. 5-10 
4D. G. Edmiston, Adrian, Len. Co., Mich. ear 


*D. W. Weybright, New Paris, Elk. Co., Ind. 
*F. G. Cartland, High Point, Guilford Co., N.C. 5tfd 





e 
Hive Manufacturers. 
Who agree to make such hives, and at the prices 
named, as those described on our circular. 


A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 

Pike Viallon, Bayou Goula, Iberville Par., La. 4tfd 

6 - West, Fiint, Gen. Co., Mich. 1-6 
E. Mercer, Lenox, Taylor Co., Iowa. 4- 3 





SEND FOR PRICE LIST OF 


bangetreth ning, Chaff Hives & Supplies, 


S. D. BUELL, UNIon City, BRANCH Co., MICH. — 


QUEENS! 


SCIENTIFIC BREEDING TELLS. 

If you want the best and most beautiful queens, 
try our strains, which we bave obtained by long and 
skillful breeding. Orders filled promptly, and satis- 
faction guaranteed. Circular free. 


E. A. THOMAS & CO., 


COLERAINE, = FRANKLIN cO., = 
5t 


70 CENTS FER POUND 


For bees in in 100- 0-pound lot lots; 20 20 Ibs. at at 75 cts. p cts. per Ib.; 
114 Ibs. for $1.10. [ will sell at these prices between 
May 20 and June 20. T. P. ANDREWS, 

5d Farina, Fayette Co., TU. 


MASS. 
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ITALIAN QUEENS IMPORTED QUEENS. 


Prices 2) per cent less than in A. I. 


Root’s circular (due bis reputation), | 


and ready Ist of April. 100 queen- | 
} rearing Colonies. DOLLAR QUEENS, 
\ and BEEs BY THE POUND, aspecialty. | 


Cc. B. CU — Selma, Ala. 








Webster's’ 


“A LIBRARY IN ITSELF.” 


An ever-present and reliable school master to the whole 
family.—S. S. Herald. 


G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 





In the tATeet 


Having fitted up our aisit with new machinery, 
we ure prepared to furnish all kinds of Apiarian 


Supplies; Simplicity, Chaff, Langstroth, and other | 


hives. 


ONE-PIECE SECTIONS, $5.00 PER 1000. 


BEES and QUEENS. 
DUNHAM FOUNDATION AT BOTTOM PRICES ° 
SILVERHULL BUCKWHEAT, $1.50 PER BUSHEL. 


Job Printing done on Short Notice. 
LARGE NEW LIST FREE. 


BRIGHT BROTHERS, 
MAZEPPA, - WABASHA CO, - 


7 Rese ANS TREMENTS 


3-5d 


NEENN. 


Send for Cireulars, Catalogues « sot Music, &c.} 
McTammany Organette Co.. Worcester, Mass.| 


“VANDERVORT COMB FOUNDATION, 
ITALIAN, CYPRIAN, and HOLY-LAND QUEENS. 


I. L. SCOFIELD, 
CHENANGQ BRIDGE, - BROOME CO., - 


= SS ACW ES MONEY: 


Nuclei, 3-frame and tested qucen - = - 


Nucle; rame,untested ‘* ° 
Nucl eandtested “* - 
Nuclef;4frame, untested ‘ 


Tested queens, after May 15 - 

Untested queens, after May 15 - 

Full colonies in Simplicity hives, - - 8 00 
Will ship full colonies in April. I will guarantee 

every thing I send out to be first-class. 

3tfd DAN WHITE, New London, Huron Co., 0. 





3-8d 
i 





| st. Charles, = 





| do not know that 


| In April, - - +4 francs in Gold, 
| May and June, - 
Julyand August, - - - v4 bs 


| September and August, - nae oo Cae 


No orders received for lessthan 8 queens. Queens 


which die in transit will be replaced only if sent 
| back in a letter. 1-6 


CHARLES BIANCONCINI & CO., Bologna, Italy. 


Full Stocks of 


‘YELLOW BEES FOR SALE! 


WARRANTED NOT EXCELLED. 


J. M. - ARVIN, 
Kane Co., = Mllinois 


” 
o 
Is 








AT Kansas (ity, Moy 
I BREED PURE ITALIAN BEES FOR SALE. 


Dollar Queens, in May 

in June.. 

after June.. 

Tested queens double the above prices. 

Bees per % lb.. same prices as dollar queens. 

I warrant my dollar queens to be purely mated. | 
Il have a single dissatisfied cus- 
tomer; but if there are any such, and they will write 
me in regard to the matter, L will do the best that | 
can to render satisfaction. 

3tfd E. MM. HAYRU er, P. O. Box, 1131. 


+ 





PURE ITALIAN QUEENS, 


Carefully bred from imported and home- bred 
mothers. Sent by mail. Safe arrival guaranteed. 
No black bees near. 

2 untested queen before July & eet 25; after, $1.00 

50; ba 5.50 


Tested queens, nuclei, and full colonies. 

PLYMOUTH-ROCE FOWLS.—Eegs from this justly cele- 
brated breed of fowls, $1.25 per setting of 13. Send 
for circular free. J, H. REED, Orleans, Orange C>., Ind. stfd 


1883. ITALIAN QUEENS! 1883. 


Still they go! Bees for business now ready to 
Ship. Send for our new circular of Queens, Ful! 
Colonies and Nuclei. It tells how to introduce 


queen 
- TALL, Kirby’s Creek, Jackson Co., Ala. 


5d “DS 
T. LEWIS & CO., TOLEDO, OHIO, 
Manufacturers of the U.S. Standard Honey- 
Extractor (new improvements), and all other 
7] Apiarian Supplies. Send for cireular. — 1tf i 
50 MIXED, or 25 TRANSPARENT; no two alike. 
or 25 GILT EDGE, with name, 10 at Cireular of 
— tree. Pac k of Authors, 1 
btfd J. TOMLINSON, + Medina, Obio. 


1883 FOR SALE! 1883 


Five-frame (Langstroth frame) Nuclei, consisting 
of a pure, young, fertile Italian queen, carefully 
bred from best imported or home-bred mothers, 
with five new wired combs filled with brood and 
honey, and covered with young bees. Better than « 
natural swarm. Send for circular and price list. 

WILLIAM LITTLE, 3-50 
MARISSA, - ST. CLAIR CO., ILLINOIS. 


‘FLAT - BOTTOM ‘CcOomB Fou N- 
dation.—High side-walls, 4 to 14 square 
feet to the lb. Circular and samples 
free. J.VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, ’ 
4tfd Sprout Brook, Mont. Co., N. Y. 
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DADANT'S FOUNDATION. 


——UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIALS. —— 
Nothing is better; your fdn. suits exactly. 
Cincinnati, O., Oct. 23, 1882, CuaAs. F. MUTH. | 
The finest and brightest I ever saw. 

Adamsville, O , March, 1882. GREEN R.SHIRER. | 
Best I have used; no breaking down; bees take it 
readily, W. B. SPENCE, Sidney, Ohio, Aug. 31, 1882. 
{ like it better than any offered by dealers. 
Baltimore, Md., Jan. 24, 1882. C. H. LAKE. 
It is the nicest I have used. D. Keyes. 
Louisville, Ky., June 20, 1882. | 
It is the best I ever saw. GeO. Wustum. | 
Racine, Wis., July 19, 1882. 
Willing to pay 2 cts. per lb. more than for any I 
have seen. F. WILcox, Mauston, Wis., Mar. 25, 1882. 
The most perfect article that | have seen, 
Christianburg, Ky. G. W. DeMAREE. | 
Very well satisfied. Bees worked on it finely. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Avon, St. Genevieve Co., Mo. Wm. BLOOM. 

Have used about 75 Ibs. from - »but | prefer | 
yours. REV. W. BALLANTINE, Sago, Ohio, 

Your foundation is the best. J. W. PORTER. 

Charlottesville, Va., March 25, 1882. 

The nicest I ever received. H. W. Funk. 

Bloomington, Hl. 

Your fdn. beats them all. Bees draw it out fast- 
er. Jos. CROWDEN, Remington, Ind. 

Ahead of any fdn. maker of ~ world. 

Borodine. N. Y. . M. DOOLITTLE. 

| concluded to send to you, pon if express is 
higher. Council Grove, Kan. D. T. NORTON. 

| never saw any nicer. G,. TISDALE. 

Westfield, N. Y., March 31, 1882. 

Better than any I have ever had. 

Mechanic’s Falls. Me 

Well pleased with the sceacnereste ~ 

Council Bend, Ark. Geo. B. PETERS. 


We are working on a new set of machinery | 
made expressly forus. But, friends, remember that, 
to fill all the orders, we need wax;and if you have | 
some, please write us. We will pay a high price for 
it. Send for our retail or wholesale circular, with | 
samples free. We sell also colonies, queens, and | 





J. B. MASON. 








supplies. CHAS. DADANT & SON 
2tfd HAMILTON, HANCOCK CO., ILL. 
GEORGE W. BAKER, 


—Or— 


Lewisville, Henry Co., Ind. 


Has 3000 New Illustrated Cir- 
culars (to give away) of 


ITALIAN BEES, QUEENS, 
Plymouth Rock & Brown Leghorn Fowls. 
EGGS FOR HATCHING 


Also-Extractors,. Honey - Knives, 
Smokers, etc., etc. 3-2d 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Lary Ttallan & Cyprian teas 


Imported and home-bred; nuclei and full colo- 
nies, For quality and purity, my stock of bees can 
not be excelled in the United States. I make a 
specialty of manufacturing the Dunham foundation. 
Try it. If you wish to purchase Bees or Supplies, 
send for my new Circular, containing directions for 
introducing queens, remarks on the new races of 
Bees, &c. ddress 
litd DR. J. P. H. BROWN, Augusta, Ga 


Colonies and Nuclei of Italian 
For Sale. Bees, Queens, Extractors, Bee 
B — und Supplies. -Address OTTO KLEINOW, 
stfd opposite Fort Wayne, Detrvit, Mich. 


VON DORN'S FOUNDATION 


GIVES SATISFACTION. 


Recommendation: 300 per cent increase in sales in 
Iss2, BEESWAX WANTED. Send for circular. 
3ifd M,C, VON DORN, 8208. AVE., OMAHA, NEB. 

















1883 THIRTEENTH YEAR. 1883 
Italian = = Syrian Queens. 
| Testea queens, in Ap: il and May, $2 59 
| Tested queens, in June and after, = - - . % 00 
Untested queens, in April and May, - - - 1 2A 
Untested queens, in June and after, - - 1 00 


Sent bv mail, and safe arrival guaranteed. Send 


| for cireular. 


Address W. P. HENDERSON, 
2-Tding MURFREESBORO, RUTH. Co., TENN. 


ARRBRANTED ITALIAN QUEENS, from 
bardy improved stock, $1.00 each; from im- 


| ported mothers, 50 cts. extra. Satisfaction guaran- 
| teed. None of the new races kept in this vicinity. 


low 


2-4 W.H. Procror & Co., Fairhaven, Vermont. 


FOR THE 
OLD RELIABLE 
BEE-SMOKERS 
or Uneapping - Knives, 


Send ecard for circular to 


BINGHAM & HETHE::NGTON, 
ABRONIA, MICH. 5-tfd 


Borodino, N. Y., Aug. 15, 1882. 
Cyprians Conquered.—aAll summer long it has 
been “ which and Uother’’ with me and the (yprian 
eolony of bees I have: but at last [ am * boss;”’ 
Bingham’s Conqueror Smoker did it. If you want 
lots of smoke just at the right time, get a Conqueror 
Smoker of Bingham & Hetherington. 
Respectfully, G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


The Excelsior Poultry Yards 


are always well stocked with Pure-Bred Poultry and 
Italian Bees; Extractors, Foundation, Hives, etc., 
for sale. Job Printing of every description done 
cheup for cash. Ci'culars free. 

Address J. T. FLETCHER, West Monterey. 
12-9d Clarion Co., Pa. 





E. T. LEWIS & CO., TOLEDO, OHIO, 
Manufacturers of the U. S. Standard Honcy-Extract- 
or (new improvements), and all other Apiarian 

Supplies. Send fore ircular. ltfd 


MUTH’S 
HONEY EXTRACTOR, 


SQUARE GLASS HONEY JARS, 
TIN BUCKETS, BEE HIVES, 
HONEY SECTIONS, &c., Xe. 


Apply to CHAS. F. MUTH, Crxcrxnarr, 0. 


P, S.—Send Stamp of 10¢ for “Practical Hints 10 
Bee-keepers.” Itfd 


es GOLONIES, NUCLEI, AND QUEENS, b=! = 
8 FOR SALE o HEAP. 
ea) For terms, address f 


= Ss. D. Met. LAN. Nad 
2-5ing 


THE VERY BEST 


Ttalian «nd Holy-Land Queens; also Apiarian Supplies 
at priecs to suit the times. Circular free. 
GEO. H. KNICKERBOCKER, PINE: PLAINS,N.Y. 
5-8d 
FOR SALE: 
ITALIAN BEES! 
Aiter May 15, bees at $1.00 per-pound. d 
E. A. GASTMAN, DECATUR, MACON CO., ILL. 
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Honey Column. 


Under this head will be inserted, free of charge, the names of 
all those having honey to sell. as well as those wanting to buy. 
Please mention how much, what kind, and prices, as far as pos- 
sible. Asa general thing, I would not advise you to send your 
honey away to be sold on commission. If near home, where 
zen can look after it, itis often a very good way. By all means, 

evelop your home market. For 25 cents we can furnish little 
boards to hang up in your dooryarda, with the words, ‘* Honey 
for Sale,’’ neatly painted. If wanted by mail, 10 cents extra for 
postage. Boards saying ‘* Bees and Queens for Sale,’’ same 








price. 





= 





CITY MARKETS. 

CLEVELAND. — Honey.—We report our stock of 
comb honey nearly melted down; a few crates of 2 
lbs. No. 1 are selling at 18 to 19 c., and a few crates of 
No. 2 standing stillat17¢. Choice white 1-lb. would 
sell at 20. Extracted is still slow at 9 to 10 cts., but 
stocks are light. Beeswax -none in market. . 

Cleveland, Apr. 23, 1883. A. C. KENDEL. 


Boston.—Honey.—1-lb. sections, 22; 21b., 20. Ex- 


tracted, 10. War, best, 40 c. 
Boston, Mass., April 23, 1883. 


CROCKER & BLAKE. 


St. Lours.— Honey.—Dull; light jobbing sales only. 
Comb at 10@ l4c.; strained and extracted, 7 @ 7%. 
Wax—scarce, and wanted at 35 c. 

St. Louis, Apr. 21, 1883. W.T. ANDERSON & Co. 


DetTROIT.— Honey.—There is but little change in 
the honey market since last month, except that it is 
a little duller. Good comb honey is offered at 15 @ 
16 c.; second-class is not wanted atany price. War— 
scarce at 35 c. A. B. WEED. 

Detroit, Mich., April 24, 1883. 

CaICcCAGO.—Honey remains in a lifeless condition. 
The sales are smull, values unchanged; yet the mar- 
ket is weak. I quote as before. Waxr-searce at 35 


BR ce. K. A. BURNETT. 
Chicago, Ill., April 23, 1883. 


CINCINNATI. —Honey.— The demand for extracted 
honey is very good, arrivals slow. We have sold, 
since October Inst, about 600 bbis., if not more, and 
are just now almost sold out, while most of our cus- 
tomers are relying on us for supplies. We hope our 
friends will supply us. We pay 7 @ 10 ce. for extract- 
ed honey. No demand for comb honey, and prices 
nominal. War is in good supply, and brings 30 @ 35 
c. on arrival. C. F. MUTH. 

Cincinnati, April 28, 1883. 


New YorkK.—Honey.—Permit us to quote honey 

and wax as follows. 
Best clover, in 1-1b. sections (no glass), per Ib., 22@23 
7 a7 ~~ 2 . - (glassed) a) “ 18@20 
7 ** Land 2 Ib. sections, “ * VOB 


Fair 
Best buckwheat, in 1 Ib. sections (no glass),‘** 16@17 | 5d 
“ “ 2 +“ ‘ee (glassed) se M4@i5 


** white clover extracted in small bbis., ‘ 10@11% 
“ buckwheat ay iy + 7 “ 8@Y 
Beeswax—We are sellirg prime yellow at 40 and 42c 
per ib. Nochangein prices on honey since last is- 
sue. H. K. & F. B. TaurRBER & Co. 

New York, April 27, 1883. 


I have two barrels of light-colored honey to sell; 
one contains 332 and the other 336 lbs. net; will take 
$30.00 per barrel for it, and the one sending first will 
get the larger barrel. This honey was gathered 
from white clover and other blossoms, and the bar- 
rels are waxed and painted, and will be delivered on 
board cars on receipt of price named above. 

Wo. H. KING. 

Newtonville, Buch. Co., Ia., April 17, 1883. 

I have 350 Ibs. of nice linden honey and 175 lbs. of 
dark (heart’s-ease) honey, all candied, or grained, in 
3 half-barrels, tor which I will take 10 cts. per Ib., de- 
livered on the cars at Plattsmouth, Cass Co.. Neb., 
charging $1 00 each for the barrels. J M. YOUNG. 

Three Groves, Cass Co., Neb., April 9, 1883. 

I have 10 or 12 barrels of nice clover and basswood 
honey to sell, in iron-bound oak barrels holding 
about 360 Ibs. each. Will sell, delivered on board of 
cars here, at 10 cts. per lb. for the honey. Barrels 
$2.25 each. Will sell one barrel or more at a time. 

EDWIN FRANCE. 

Platteville, Grant Co., Wis., April, 1883. 


Reduction 
IN PRICE OF FOUNDATION. 


Beeswax has“ gone up;"” but as we bought our 
stock before the advance, in order to close out our 





entire stock before the rush of the honey season, we 
will, until further notice, sell our Vandervort fdn. 
at former prices—50c per lb. for heavy, and 60c for 


| light. If ordered in 25-lb. boxes, 49c and 59c; and if 


ordered in 100-lb. lots, 48c and 5Sc. 
We can fill orders at once for any size desired. 


Adiress G,W.STANLEY & BRO., 
5d WYOMING, N. Y. 


PIEIRIRIY) S| IPIRIICIE|YILINsit) 
OF IMPROVED ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS. 


May, June, July and after. 
Tested Queens .- $2.50 | $2 00 | $1.50 
Untested “ | 100| 90 
Hybrid bh EF, ARBORS 75 | f 
Bees per pound, no queen 2.00/ 1.00| 90 
Nuclei per comb * atte * he ee 75 
Full colony ~- * * §©§.50] 4.50| 3.50 

Queens raised from achoice imported mother: 
drones all from a few select queens, no kin to the 
imported mother. Orders filled promptly; safe ar- 
rival and satisfaction guaranteed. Liberal discounts 
on large orders. Please give meatrial. All inqui- 
ries cheerfully answered. S.C. ; 
5tfd PORTLAND, IONIA Co., MICH. 



































" Having recently sold quite a number of my 

WE vces, I shall have about 200 Ibs. of beeswax 
and comb foundation for sale. 

J. B. MURRAY, Ada, Ohio. 


Look! 
A Perfect MORSE. Telegraph Instrument jor 


beginners. Send for catalogue. 
5d s«*~P. B, KINGSLEY, Greenevilie, Greene Co., Tenn. 


Address 


Every one send- 
ing me, in this 
month, $1.25 fora 
8 Warranted Italian 


Queen will receive a specimen of my best penman- 
ship (fresh from the pen), worth 25 cts. Fine Jtalian 





Queens, from improved stock, a specialty. Circu- 
| lars free to all. M. B. MOORE, 
Morgan, Pendleton Co., Ky. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR TIN POINTS. 
Price, 20 cts. for 1000, by express; by mail, 30 cts. 
5tfd W.C. GILLETTE, Le Roy, Genesee Co., N. Y. 


FOUNDATION MACHINERY. 


Cheap, but serviceable. Molds for making sheets 
12x12 or 85x1714, $375. Machinery complete, ready 
for use, $8 75. See circularof bees, queens, etc. 
5p OLIVER FOSTER, Mt. Vernon, Linn Co., Iowa. 


BURNT OUT! 


Having lost our machinery by fire, we can furnish 
no more SUPPLIES until further notice. We have 
a large stock of Italian and Hol.-Land Bees, and can 
ship Queens and Bees as usual. Circulars on app!i- 
cation to W. B. COGGESHALL, Sup’r., 

Hill Side Apiary, Summit, N. J. 

N.S. COGGESHALL, PROP’R. 








FOUNDATION MACHINES FOR SALE. 


Langstroth size, $3.50; any size desired, in propor- 
tion. Dipping box, 42x14, $3.00. Foundation, 45 cts. 





per lb. for brood: 47 cts. for seetions. : 
5d JOHN FARIS, Town House, Smyth Co., Va. 
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NO TES FROM THE BANNER APIARY. | and others ae slightly. Out of 32 eclonden: 2 were 
No 42 | alive; some were weak, and 3 were queenless; and 
a aise | after some uniting there remained 21 good colonies. 
HOW THE BEES WINTERED. | leould discover no difference in favor of colonies 
| that had been used in queen-rearing, or vice versa. I 
| now have 29 colonies, and the majority of them are 
pea | in pretty good order. 
A\* I did two years ago, so I did last fall; i.¢., I Now for just a little theorizing. It could not have 
Ir prepared bees in different ways for battling | been cold nor confinement that killed the bees in 
with stern Winter’s long siege. Some were | the cellar and in the clamp, as the temperature and 
left unprotected upon their summer stands; some | confinement were the same as they were the pre- 
were protected with chaff cushions; others were vious winter. How shall we account for the bees 
placed in the cellar, and still others were buried ina | wintering better in the clamp than in the cellar? 
clamp. Granulated sugar was fed to a few of the | The theory has been advanced, that bees buried in a 
colonies, and one or two of the sugar-fed colonies | clamp are deprived, to a certain extent, of oxygen; 
were left out of doors, some placed in the cellar, and | consequently they are more dormant, eat less, do 
others buried. One year ago the bees came out all | not live so * fast,” and as a result come out younger 
alike, as nearly as I could discover. Last winter was | and in better condition in the spring. The result of 
aot more than half gone before the unprotected col- | my wintering experiments of last winter helps to 
onies out of doors began dying with dysentery; next | confirm this theory. I feel more and more inclined 
followed those protected with chaff cushions out of | to think that pure cane sugar is the only sure thing 
doors, and then came the colonies in the cellar. Be-| as a winter food for bees. Heretofore I have fed 
fore the winter was gone, only one colony out of 11 | sugar to a few colonies as an experiment, and hence- 
remained alive out of doors, and that was the one | forth I shall feed sugar to nearly all of my bees, 
from which the honey had been removed, and sugar | leaving a few colonies with natural stores as an ex- 
given in its place. Of the 19 colonies in the cellar, 7 | periment. 
were alive, but all had suffered from dysentery, ex- A younger brother has come sto work with me this 
cept two colonies which had sugar stores; these were | summer. He has bought 20 colonies in Langstroth 
in fine condition, scarcely a handful of dead bees, | hives, and they will be run for comb honey; so you 
and every thing dry,sweet, and clean, In theclamp, | see there is at last going to be an opportunity for 
all had suffered from dysentery, except the sugar-fed | me to see what there is in comb honey. 
colonies. Some of them had died apparently from W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 
dysentery; others had been troubled very mucb,' Rogersville, Genesee Co., Mich., April 16, 1883. 





A HEAVY TESTIMONY IN FAVOR OF SUGAR STORES IN- 
STEAD OF NATURAL. 
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Humbuqs ¢ dwindles 


We respectfully solicit the aid of our friends in conducting 
this department, and wouid consider it a favor to have them 
send us all circulars that have a deceptive appearance. The 
greatest care will beat all times maintained to prevent injustice 
being done any one. 

T will be remembered, that in the Ilum- | 
bug and Swindle column of March | 
GLEANINGS we printed a little cirenlar 

from:‘our old friend H. H. Flick, and to-day 
we received the following letter from W. T. 
Falconer, successor,to Merriam and Falconer, 
of Jamestown, N. Y.:— 

A. I. Root: — Inclosed find letter which explains it- 
self. Haye you received a similar letter, and what 
do you propose to do about it? Of course, I don’t | 
propose to pay, but may be put to some trouble and 
expense. Can we combine and employ some at- 
torney in case a defense hus to be made? Please 
drop me a ecard or letter in regard to this. Sorry to 
encroach on your valuable time, but would rather 
bave your opinion in regard to this matter than that 
of any lawyer, as you are versed in it from. _begin- 
ning to end. W. T. FALCONER. 

Jamestown, N. Y., April 18, 1885. 

Below is the letter referred to by friend 

Falconer:— 

Messrs. Merriam & Falconer;~— We have been em- 
ployed by H. H. Flick, Esq., to recover damages 
from certain persons who have been infringing on 
his patent, referred to in the herewith inclosed cir- | 
cular. He has been engaged for some time in procur- | 
ing testimony to establish his claims. He has learned | 
that you have infringed on his patent; and before 
instituting suit, we write you to say that if you are 
disposed to act fairly, the matter can be satisfactorily 
arranged, both as to past and future sales and man- 
ufactures. Corrroti & RUPPEL. 

Somerset, Pa., Apri} 16, 1883. 

You will observe, friends, that Mr. Flick 

has induced a law firm to take up his ‘* pat- 


ent,” and proposes to institute a system of | 
| but one, the cells of which, being too deep for brood- 


letter, almost verbatim, has been forwarded to Cells. present, together with the presence of the 


blackmail, if nothing further. This same 


us by several other bee-hive manufacturers, 
You will observe, that friend Flick is going 


to try to make out that he holds a patent on | 


, 


Putting sections inside of any large frames. 
‘he idea is most absurd and ridiculous. It 
is almost equal to getting a patent on using 
hivestwostories high, as some one claimed he 
had done a few years ago. If any one cares 
to take the trouble, he will find that our old 
riend Richard Colvin, of Baltimore, Md., | 

escribed such an arrangement in the Agri- 
cultural Report as long ago as 1863, and it is | 
quite probable that the arrangement was 
in use a long time before that. My advice 
here is, that if we can learn that Mr. Flick 
has ever obtained money from any innocent 
person in the way in which he has now 
started out, that we, as bee-keepers, club to- 
gether and set some respectable lawyer at 
work and ascertain if there is a means to put 
such chaps as he in some place where they | 
will be prevented from obtaining money on | 
false pretenses from innocent bee-keepers. | 
My attention has bern called to a recent, 
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/as readily as the black bees. 


, them and the brood-chamber. 
| for preventing the queen from going up into the re- 


| perforated partitions, or comb-guides, 


MAY 





attempt to blackmail in Cleveland, O., and 
the ee | party 1s now in the Ohio Penite:;- 
tiary, at hard labor for three years; and if 
I am correctly informed, the above lawyers 
could also be prosecuted for trying to scare 
people, if they are in the conspiracy. Our 
friends who have been long in the bee busi- 
ness will remember how we have had men 
blackmailing bee-keepers for using division- 
boards, enameled sheets, cloth cushions, 
two-story hives, ete.; and you probably 
have heard of the result of this. Men 
who were not informed have paid over 
their hard-earned money to these scamps, 
who then went away laughing in their 
sleeves. It seems to me that we as bee- 
keepers are now sufficiently well informed, 
and also sufliciently well off. (thank God!) to 
resist all this work, by combined - effort. 


_ Now let them come on with their patents on 
‘using sections inside of a large frame, or 


sections made of one piece of wood, or any 
thing else of a similar character. If they 
can stand it, it seems to me. that we surely 
van. I have thought best to copy the fo!- 
lowing from Mr. Colvin’s article, found on 
pp. 532 °3, Ag. Report for 1863. . You remem- 
er that friend Colvin was one of the first to 
assist in the importation of Italian bees. 
Later, many of. you will also. remember, 
some trouble was experienced when the Ital- 
ians were first introduced,from the fact that 
they would not go up into the honev-boxes 
In comment- 
ing on this peculiar trait of the Italians, Mr. 


| Colvin writes : — 


The difficulty of inducing the bees to work in these 


| Surplus-honey reeeptacies is greatly obviated by 


placing them over the brood-chamber and having no 
* honey-board” or intervening partition between 
A successful remedy 


ceptacies to deposit eggs, and the consequent stor- 
age of pollen therein by tho workers, thereby injur- 
ing the quality and appearance of the surplus hon- 
ey, may be found in using movable frames in sec- 


; tions, or otherwise, made about 1% inches in breadth 


on their tops, and placing between these frames thin 
The space 
thus allowed for the combs being too thick for one 
brood-comb, and two thin for two, the workers build 


comb-guides, such uninviting quarters for her royal 
ladyship that. in the storsge of over aton of honey 
in such receptacles, I bave not had a single instance 
of egg-laying in receptacles thus arranged. The 
frames or sections may be made of such size as to 


| contain anv desired quantity of boney within their 


capacity. If several sections are used in one frame 
they should be made to fit exactly, s0 that they may 
be easily and quickly removed by a little pressure. 
It is interesting to note that friend Colvin 
also used something equivalent to our sepa- 
rators (**‘ comb-guides”’ he calls them), even 
though it is away back at such an early date. 
By the way, friend Falconer, I want to 
thank you for your concluding sentence. It 
gave me a sort of stirring-up, and reminded 
me of the responsibilities that rest on my 
shoulders, or should rest there. If these 
things continue, I think f shall have to gath- 
er up all of my old books and papers, and 
have them so classified and arranged that 
can, With the assistance of an excellent 
memory, turn to these things with a little 
more readiness than I do now sometimes. 
Many of you know with what enthusiasm 
and zeal I hunted up and gathered together 
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almost all that had been written on bee cul- 
ture when I was first ledintoit. I have now 
in my possession books written on_ bees 
more than a hundred years io, and almost 
every thing of importance that has been 
printed, from that time up to the present. 





BUYING BEES BY THE POUND WHEN 
YOU CAN BAISE THEM YOURSELF. 





SENSIBLE ADVICE IN THE MATTER FROM 


FRIEND HOUSE. 


SOME 


A\ 


t 
_. 





FTER thanking you for your catalogue which 
you sent me on application, I write to ask 
your advice in relation to building up my 

apiary, in which I met with severe loss last winter. 

Out of 50 good colonies of bees that I went into the 

winter with, I have only 10 stocks left; the cause of 

this, I am confident, was impure honey gathered 
late in the season. I am thus left with over 300 good 
brood-combs, some containing considernble honey. 

I had thought that, in order to save these combs, I 

could purchase bees by the pound, with queen, or 

obtain 3 or 4 comb nuclei. My friend Col. Walton, 
of Industry (who has before dealt with you), is in the 
same dilemma with myself. How soon can you send 
out bees by the pound, and queen? and at what 
price? or would you advise another plan to replenish 
our losses?) Any counsel will be gladly received. 
Beaver, Pa., April 23, 1883. Wa. S. BARCLAY. 


Mr. House replies as follows :— 


My Friend Barclay :— All right; if you want my 
advice, you shall have it. That's just what I’m here 
for; and if the advice doesn’t suit you, you bave the 
pleasure of knowing it was of no expense to you. 
Now, why in the world do you, with 10 good swarms 
of bees, and 300 empty combs, want to talk of buy- 
ing nuclei, or bees by the pound? Wby, you are in 
the neatest possible condition, and you couldn't 
have more fun than it will give you to increase to 40 
heavy swarms, and have 1000 lbs. of extracted hon- 
ey by fall. I would not attempt to raise much box 
honey while increasing rapidly, Now, jirst raise 
about 10 queens from the best queen you have, and 
get these queens to laying in nuclei just as early 
«nd just as strongly as possible. Keep in mind that 
the number of bees, and hence the number of strong 
colonies you have in the fall, will depend directly 
upon the number of queens you have laying, and the 
number of eggs they lay. But don’t get careless, and 
let a queen exist in a hive without plenty of bees for 
warmth, ete. And as your combs are an essential 
part of your stock in trade, give them the best of 
care. Hang the frames in hives, or on racks made 
for the purpose, at least two inches apart, to pre- 
vent ravages of moth, and have them secure against 
mice or robber bees. 

Always have queens on hand, and keep every lay- 
ing queen at her level best; let her wear out, if need 
be; she can easily be replaced. But don’t be guilty 
of keeping worn-out queens. Use division-boards, 
chaff cushions, etc., and spread brooc-nest just as 
fast as you can with economy, by use of your empty 
combs. We wish you and your friend Col. Walton 
the greatest success, and I shall be disappointed if 
you meet with any thing short of that. 

Medina, O., Apr. 25, 1883. W. B. Howse. 

I entirely agree with the remarks of Mr. 
House ; and, in fact, I have many times felt 
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almost pained to receive orders for bees by 
the pound from those who, it seems to me, 
could raise them very much cheaper than we 
could sell them. It will be noticed that we 
charge $3.00 per lb. for bees this month. 
Now, perhaps nearly half of this price is to 
pay for cages, expense of putting up, and 
guaranteeing safe delivery to remote points. 
Another thing: We have purposely put the 
price high, because we are so overwhelmed 
with orders every season that our apiary 
would soon be entirely gone, did we not 
charge high. It may be urged that I should 
get more bees and more help; but the truth 
is, dear friends, I have more cares now to 
look after than any one man ought to have. 
Where one has lost all his bees, and has 
nothing to begin with, then bees by the 
pound, even at our prices, will probably be 
a profitable investment. ‘The same may be 
the case with beginners, where they want 
perhaps a single pound, or others who want 
them to play with, or study, as may be the 
case ; but where one has an abundance of 
combs, and ten colonies of bees, they ought 
to be, it seems to me, able to make $!0.00 a 
day, raising bees by the pound at our — 
That is, they would save $10.00 a day by 
raising them, instead of purchasing them at 
$3.00 per lb. I am glad to sell you goods; 
but I never wish to sell you any thing where 
you could get it cheaper some other way 
than by buying of me.—In regard to_the 
manner of raising bees, our journals are full 
of reports and directions, and our text books 
make the matter so plain that it seems to me 
even a child can take it up and do it success- 
fully; and earnest students often do suc- 
ceed, even the very first season. 


or oO 


AN IMPROVEMENT SUGGESTED ON THE 
WUCCA BRUSH. 














NTE gE DD Somme mace 





A LONG-NEEDED WANT SUPPLIED. 





4, OME time last season I sent to you and got a 
RY yucca brush to use in our apiary, and liked it 
= very well,except it was too small; so I invent- 
ed a hempen brush, a sample of which I send you by 
this mail. The fiber of tne brush is sea-grass taken 
from a piece of new rope. The plan of construction 
is simple, and easily understood. I hope you will 
think enough of it to give ita trial. If the brushes 
are mussed, and out of proper shape, just dip them 
up to the *head’’ in water, and press out with the 
hand, on a board, and when dry they will keep their 
place. 








Jd COOK 
NEW POINT 
BOs 








COOK'S BRUSH FOR GETTING BEES OFF THE COMBS. 

These brushes are worth 25 cts. each to those who 
keep bees; you know a brush of some kind is indis- 
pensable, and the cost of such a one as I sent you is 
nothing, compared to the time it takes to gather as- 
paragus tops, etc. They are worth 25 cts. each, but 
can be manufactured for about $1.25 per doz.; single 
brush, 15 cts.; half dozen, 75 cts. 

The few warm deys we are having just now make 








me feel well. Bees are working briskly, gathering 
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pollen, and the combs are fast filling with brood. 
Just now every thirg indicates a prosperous season 
ahead. T. J. Cook. 

Newpoint, In1., April 12, 1883. 

Mauy thanks, friend Cook. The minute I 
saw toad brush I felt satistied you had done 
us all 
yucca brush, because it is broader, and yet 


it may be made more substantial also. With | 


us the yucca brushes are so cheap we have 
been in the habit of laying them around on 
the ground, and on top of the hives in the 
apiary. 
mended; although where a thing of this 
kind is wanted so often, and is also liable to 
be wanted by different persons at the same 
time, it might be a good investment to have 
several of them — perhaps half a dozen in an 
apiary of a hundred or two hives. As you 
have suggested the improvement, friend C., 
I think you had better manufacture them. 
Make them strong and durable, and I will 
gladly take a gross of them at the price you 
mention. Theycan be furnished by mail for 
about 18 cents each, if made no heavier than 
the one you sent us. 


*Remindery.” 


Or Department for duties to be attended to 
this month. 





SACOW is the time with most of you for 
business in real earnest. ‘The advice 
given in different columns by Mr. 

House will bear reading carefully, perhaps 


several times. Of course, it makes a differ- | 


ence whether you wish increase of stock or 
honey. Decide first what you want to do, 
and then doit. I presume that with most of 
you, fruit-trees will be in bloom when this 
number reaches you. If you have any trans- 
ferring to do,nowis the time to doit. Have 
a queen of some kind in every hive, under 
no circumstances allowing a colony to be 
idling away their time because it has no 
queen. A black or hybrid queen is better 
than none at all, for we want eggs laid every 
day, and every night too, for that matter. 
If you can have a good prolific queen in 
every hive, of course it is better ; but a poor 
queen is better than no queen. If you have 
on hand a stock of empty combs, get them 
into use before the moth-worms come to 
make havoc with them. 


well demonstrated by repeated experiments, 


that honey that will produce dysentery among | 


bees one season may not do so another. Be 


sure that the queen has room. They may | 
fill all their combs with brood and honey | 
from fruit-bloom, almost before you know it. | 


Never say, ‘“* Why, I looked at them only day 
before yesterday, and I didn’t think it possi- 


ble they could occupy all the room in so | 


short atime as this.”” If your bees swarm 


during this month, rejoice. If they keep | 


building up and don’t swarm, rejoice more. 
Be sure to be ready for whatever may hap- 


a great favor. It is better than the | 


This plan can hardly be recom- | 


If these empty | 
combs contain also stores of honey, all the | 
better, even if the honey came from hives | 
where the bees died of dysentery. Itwill do. 
no harm now; in fact, it has been pretty | 


| pen. Ilavea hive or two all ready, fixed to 
hive the swarms in at a minute’s warning, 
_and do this before you have any idea that the 
/swarms may come out. Have every thing 
necessary for the care of surplus honey in 
/readiness in the same way; that is, have 
every thing all ready before vou think it pos- 
sible it can be needed. 

One great secret of success in‘having work 
with bees, work on the farm, or any other 
kind of work go along briskly and profitably 
is in anticipating what you may need before 
you come to it; and when the time actually 
comes, in having all ready to go right along. 
Ilave extra tools and extra implements of all 
| kinds as far as possible, so that if one won't 

work, or is borrowed, you won't have to stop 
work. Be wide awake in all things, and 
‘*whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it 
with all thy might.” 

I do not know all of you, my friends, but 
let me give you this piece of advice here: 
If you want to succeed as a bee-keeper, be 
up before five o’clock every morning at this 
season of the year; and if you get tired out 
by nine o’clock, go to bed by nine o'clock, 
and be ready to get up next morning. When- 
ever the bees are at work, you are at work, 

and out among them. 

“7-4! days are sure to come, and there- 
fore it behooves you to have some work laid 
out for such days. Don’t be spending your 
time op nice sunshiny days at indoor work, 
and then find yourself prevented from doing 
necessary outdoor work when it rains. Do 
your indoor work rainy days and evenings ; 
and when the sunshiny days come, make the 
most of them. 





TO MAKE NATURAL SWARMING MORE 
CONVENIENT. 


SOMETHING FROM FRIEND KENDEL ON THE SUBJECT. 


=e7ERY often when swarms issue it is more or 
less windy. At such times bees will fly about, 
vainly trying to find a steady place to cluster; 
and at such times they will take most kindly to 
a grape-post or some other unpleasant place which 
can not be shaken. Noticing this I planted small 
trees, trimmed them up to a convenient height, say 
4 to 6 feet, cut the branches short to make a solid 
head, and then drove three sticks firmly into the 
ground, some three feet from the stem, and tied the 
upper ends firmly among the branches; this secures 
the tree or sbrub firmly against any breeze, and bees 
cluster most readily. Get afew young peach-trees 
andtryit. I keep abive under the tree ail ready 
for occupancy, with fdn. or empty combs; this may 
also be an attraction; but certain it is, that although 
| my 25 swarms stand in my garden of 40x100 feet, it 
| is very seldom that one clusters over the fence, and 
I have always practiced natural swarming. 

Their tendency to cluster where previous ones 
have been, also helps inthis plan. I always have a 
short-handled swarming-box ready, into which, with 
one shake, the bulk of the cluster falls. When these 
| are poured in front of the hive, and the swarming- 
tree kept slightly in motion, the whole community 
will readily cluster, or, rather, run, into the hive in 
an incredibly short time, particularly when a frame 
of brood has previously been hung in. 

Cleveland, O., March 27, 1883. A. C. KENDEL. 
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STATISTICS OF BEES AND HONEY FOR | 
THE UNITED STATES. 


THE RESULT OF FRIEND MIL!ER’S LABORS. 
“SA take pleasure in giving the follow- 
yy ing as the summing-up of the reports | 
ss that have been sent in for months | 
past in response to the calls through the va-_ 
rious journals. ‘This report was first put in 
print by the American Bee Journal, it may 
be well to explain. 

Many of those wko reported sent in only part of 
the items asked for, in some cases omitting the | 
spring count, in others the fall count, especially of 
Is8l. This will explain such discrepancies as, a posi- 
tive gain in wintering, the apparent decrease for 
iss2 in Minnesota, and the enormous increase in 
Maryland, ete. These defective reports might have 
been safely modified by assuming a fall count at least 
equal to the spring count, and assuming a spring 
count bearing at least a smali proportion to the fall 
count, and the items of some of the States might 
have been largely increased by incorporating re- 
ports obtained from other sources; but it is, per- 
haps, best to give exactly what was sent in, in re- 
sponse to the call; neither adding to nor subtract- | 
ing therefrom. It will be noticed that the largest | 














, as to number of persons reported. 


other State. Possibly a good year in Illinois made 
more bee-keepers of that State willing to send in 
their reports. A bad honey cropin New York prob- 
ably accounts for that State being sixth on the list 
New York, how- 
ever, stands second on the list as to spring count re- 
ported, showing that those reported from this State 
own a large number of colonies as compared with 
other States. 

The average number of colonies reported for each 
apiary are;— 

STR ae ee a ee ae 


CNN CO OSs sings aipanet hace Bibkicdnderss ce ee 
Fall of 1882......... fos ota 0b a 


The average number of pounds of honey produced 
by each person is:— 


IN sic ade caagiam salir «apna « ake we 628 
RR oes iad ocean nhckieaaeissssar ied 616 
hcg hated  pctee eres cake aves bs3 tenes ot 1244 
The average number of pounds per colony:— 
NE iad. clare dca sours nine dang KONS 9 83 A 
po ene ner e aree rT rrr caw taeeee ie 30.00 
ee . 60.58 


Thanks are due to many, whom it would be a 
pleasure to name did space permit, for the pains 
taken in sending in reports for others. As has been 
suggested. Illinois makes the largest reports. On 





























page 51 of Bee Journal, is a table by counties for the ; 
numbers are reported for Illinois. It does not nec- | State of Illinois of the honey crop of 1881, given at i 
essarily follow that IJinois has more honey than any | 618.947 pounds, and the total number of colonies (pre- ‘ 
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These figures have been gathered by law by the as- 
sessors of the various to yvnships, perhaps the only 
instance of official Stat reports of this kind ever | 
published in the bee papers. | 
There are reasons for believing that these figures | 
are below the mark, and yet the spring count for | 
Illinois, in the present table, must be multiplied by 
15 to make it equal the assessor’s reports. After | 
multiplying reports from other Si ates by 2, 5, 10, or | 
20 to bring them on a level with I) nois, then multi- | 
plying again by 15 we may get ats mething like the 
truth. C. C. MILLER, 
April, 1883. Chairman Statistical Com. 


sumably spring count) for 1882, given at 86,6: 3. | 
| 
| 


ep 0 2 


KEEPING UP BROOD- REARING 
ING A DEARTH OF HONEY. 


| the queen at her place. 


SOME IMPORTANT FACTS IN THE MATTER. 


mY) RIEND ROOT:-—I have been keeping bees for 
the past thirteen years. The last ten it has 
=~ been my principal business. I had 240 colonies | 
last fall; lost but one in wintering, probably smoth- 
ered. My crop of last season was 10,000 Ibs., 7000 of 
which was comb honey. I am aware that this is by 
no means a large yield for tbe number of colonies; 
but when account is taken of the fact, that in this 
locality we get no clover nor basswood honey, it may 
be considered a fair crop. 

And now I have a few thoughts to present to the 
readers of GLEANINGS, upon a point which I believe 
bee journals have not overdone. In this place, asa 
rule, we get no surplus honey until about the first 
of August. I presume the same is true of a large | 
part of Southern Illinois, as well as in many of the | 
recently settled localities of the West. 

Our colonies get strong enough by the middle of | 
May to swarm, at about which time our spring 
bloom fails, then for six weeks or more these large 
colonies of bees have to depend mainly on their rap- 
idly diminishing stores. In small or moderate-sized | 
hives they often run out of honey, and cease to 
raise brood, and even throw out the uncapped | 
larvee. Not a great many colonies die of starvation; 
but if left to themselves they are very weak at the | 
beginning of the honey season. By noting the time 
that elapses between the commencing of brood-rear- 
ing in the spring, and the gathering of the first sur- | 
plus honey in August, it will be seen that a good | 
part of their spring stores are consumed in the rear- 
ing and feeding of bees that will finally die of old 
age before they have had an opportunity to gathera | 
pound of surplus. 

Just how to remedy the difficulty under which we | 
labor is therefore an important question. The most 
obvious and immediately helpful remedy for starv- | 
ing bees is generous feeding. For summer feeding 
I have found grape or corn sugar, placed on top of 
the frames, the most economical and convenient ar- 
ticle. Another remedy, not so immediately active, 
but likely to be more permanently helpful, is a liber- 
al sowing of white-clover seed in pastures and road- 
sides in your neighborhood. I am expecting that | 
my house apiary will receive some benefit from this | 
treatment the present season. 

Now, friend Root, I very well know what remedy 
you would prescribe for the casein hand. It would 
be to sell the surplus bees by the pound, instead of | 
buying sugar for them. I tried this plan last season, | 
but my advertisement has not resulted in the sale | 


|} an easy manner. 


| ter. 


of a single pound of bees. So I concluded that this 
remedy, while very pleasant to take, can not be de- 
pended upon for general use, though I intend trying 
it once more. 

There is another remedy for the difficulty, that 
suggests itself to my mind, thoughI have not yet 
fairly tested it, and it is the one of which I wish par- 
ticularly to speak. It is to retard brood-rearing in 
the spring by confining the queen to about two 
frames, until near the close of our dearth of honcy, 
and thus save the queen from unnecessary exhaus- 
tion, and the stores from being consumed in rearing 
and feeding of useless bees. 

I believe that division-boards that will only permit 
bees to pass under them will be sufficient to keep 
If not, tne perforated met- 
al plates certainly would. I expect to try this re- 


|tarding process in my Clay county apiary, and to 


some extent in my home apiary. 
Farina, Fayette Co., Ill. 


Thank you, friend A. 


T. P. ANDREWs. 
I should by all 


means try to avoid loss during the months 


you mention. And were it not for the time 
it takes to get clover started, I should by al! 
means advise the clover, as clover honey 
stands at the head of all honies. While 
waiting for the clover to grow, I should by 
all means feed ; and for feed in the fore part 
of the season, under the circumstances you 


/ mention, I am inclined to think I should use 


the much-abused grape sugar. Where a 
poor quality of maple sugar can be bought 
for 7 or 8 cts. per Ib., perhaps that might 
answer just as well. I presume you have not 
yet built up a trade in bees by the pound. 
With us this trade has assumed such propor- 
tions that we can hardly keep a pound of 
bees in the hive; and even on this 17th day 
of + 4 if we filled our orders we should 
hardly have a bee left. By all means keep 
them going by some means or other. 


rT pe i 
FOUL BROOD. 


ARE WE FULLY AWARE OF THE DANGER THAT 
THREATENS US ALL? 


has inclosed card of Prof. Cook speaks for itself. 
| Please publish it in yoyr next number of 
I expect to be convinced of the 
fact, that brother Jones never had foul brood in his 
apiary, otherwise one of his boys would never be 
| able (or have been able) to cure his colonies in such 


GLEANINGS. 


Brother Jones would have an 
abundance of foul brood now, which, indeed, would 
be equal to a calamity to the interest of bee-keepers 
in this country. Ihope brother Jones will be spared. 

But he was honest in his belief that he had foul 
brood. There are no two ways aboutit. Iam sorry 
that Prof. Cook can not give a fair test of the mat- 
Unless our friends are aware of the insidious 
character of that disease, foul brood will keep 


| spreading in this country, slowly but surely. Ear- 


nest and scientific men in the old country have de- 
voted much time and labor to the matter, without 


| being able to arrest the progress of the disease, and 


we who have it in our power yet to arrest the spread 
are indifferent, consoling ourselves with the idea 
that little boys can finish that job. I wish, indeed, 
you could name some good reliable party who could 
give us some facts, substantiated by his own scien- 
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tific tests in this matter. It migiut serve greatly to- 
ward putting our friends on their guard, and to ar- 
rest the spread of foul brood, which is in its infancy 
yet in this country. CHas. F. MuTH. 

Cincinnati, O., Apr. 13, 1883. 

Below is the card alluded to :— 

Dear Mr. Muth:—1 must refuse to receive the foul | 
brood. Itis within 30 miles of us. Should I bring | 
a hive here, and then foul brood should appear | 
around us, as it may atany time, I and the College 
would suffer, even though I was so careful that no 
spread from the colony sent me was possible. Prac- 
tically, it makes no difference. I can go to it. 

Lansing, Mich., April 11, 1883, A. J. CoOK. 


a 


FOUL BROOD, AGAIN. 


AND SOMETHING A LITTLE MORE ENCOURAGING. 


‘oy page 171, Vol. XI. of GLEANINGS, Mr. Muth | 








starving process is equally effective when properly 
conducted. 
In all operations upon diseased stocks we would 


most *trongly enjoin the greatest caution in prompt- 


| ly scalding hives, frames, combs, brushes, cages, 
| knives, ete., used. Since there are so many careless 
bee-keepers, as well as those who are entirely unac- 
| quainted with foul brood, and others who will not 
believe it contagious, we think each State should af- 
ford the bee-keeper security in his property by the 
passage of appropriate laws. Our State legislature 
has recently enacted the following law: 


AN ACT. 

To authorize the Boards of Supervisors of the several counties 
of this State to appoint inspectors of apiaries, and provide 
for their compensation, p— defining their dutie s,and for the 
further protection of bee culture. 

The People of the State of California represented in Senate and 
Assembly, do enact as follows: 

SecTION 1. The Board of Supervisors of anv county wherein 
bees are kept, are hereby authorized to apoint one or more 


| persons as Inspectors of apiaries, to hold office during pleasure 
of said Board. 


| compensation of the 


Sec. 2. The Board of Supervisors shall fix ang determine the 
Inspectors of apiaries, to be paid out of 


| the funds of the county not otherwise appropriated. 


appears to have but little faith in Mr. Jones’s | 
method of curing foul brood, and has madea 


wager of $50.00 that Prof. Cook can not succeed in 
curing a diseased colony under Mr. J.’8 instructions. 


Mr. Muth may as well draw his check in favor of his | 


contestant, and become a convert to modern meth- 
ods of treatment. More than 500 cases of foul brood 
have been cured in this vicinity within the past five 
years. The German remedy in the application of 
salicylic acid, as well as Mr. Muth’s modified treat- 
ment, were given a most careful test by several of 
our apiarians here in 1877. But little benefit was de- 
rived, and those methods were abandoned. Our 
method of cure has been in substance the same as 
described by Mr. J. S. Harbison in GLEANINGS, p. 
337, Vol. IX.; by Mr. G. M. Doolittle, same number, 
and by Mr. D. A. Jones, p. 535, Vol. X. I have cured 
about 125 cases in my own apiary. Last season not 


a sign of the disease was observed, and but one af- | 


| 
| } 


fected colony the year previous. Someof my neigh- 
bors have been equally successful, 

Now, Mr. M. may say that we had a mild type of 
the disease. 


Sec. 3. Upon compli aint being made te the Inspector, to the 


} effe ct that in complainant’s opinion, the disease known as 


“foul brood” exists in any apiary in that county, it shall be 
the duty of such Inspector to inspect suc h apiary as soon as 
practicable, and direct the person in charge thereof to destroy 
all hives ascertained to be so affected, together with the combs 


} and bees therein, by burning or burying the same in the 


ground the following night. 
Sec. 4. If the owner or person in charge of an apiary, by his 
own inspection or through any other source, discovers foul 


| brood in any hive in said apiary, it shall be his duty to destroy 
| such hive and contents ip the manner provided in section three 





of this Act. 

Src. 5. Any person failing to comply with the provisions of 
the las t section shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
upon conviction thereof shall be punished by a fine of not less 
than five dollars nor more than twenty-five dollars for the first 
offense, and by a fine of not more than fifty dollars for each 
subsequent offense. 

Sec. 6. This Act shall take effect from and after its passage. 


San Bernardino, Cal., Apr. 10, 1883. M. SEGARS. 
ee 00 


BEE-KEEPING FOR WOMEN. 





OUR GOOD FRIEND MRS. HARRISON HAS SOMETHING 
FURTHER TO SAY ON THE MATTER, 


i? HAVE enjoyed the discussions that have been 
in GLEANINGS with reference to bee-keeping 
— being a suitable employment for women, and 


| have no doubt but that it will be promotive of much 


Well, we had cases which would have | 


made Mr. Muth apply a clothes-pin to his nasal organ 


were he present; if that be mild, we want no fur- 
tuer introduction. Mr. M. has, for several years, 


as a remedy, and in so doing has favored the spread 
of this infection, in the writer’s opinion. Why be so 
incredulous when he has had the above authorities 
and others besides? We hope to see Mr. Muth take 
anew position upon this subject, after paying so 
dearly for his knowledge. But should he still con- 
tinue skeptical we should be most happy to give 
him from one to five hundred dollars’ worth of addi- 
tional information on the same safe terms. 

When there is honey in the fields, I prefer caging 
the queen in the infected colony in the morning, 
using a small wire cage. Place the caged queen be- 
tween the combs of her hive. About sunset, brush 
the bees from the combs into a clean hive having a 
few empty frames. Brush them off as quickly as 
possible, that they may have but little opportunity 
to take the diseased honey with them. Suspend the 
cage to one of the middle frames, and leave the en- 
trance of hive open. In four or five days transfer 
the bees rapidly to cleAn hive, using comb fdn., and 
release the queen. Give no empty combs for a few 
days, and there will be no further trouble. The 


good. Supply dealers will put upon the market 
light and easily adjusted fixtures, especially adapted 
for persons of little strength. I claim this much for 


| women: although they may be lacking in physical 
been an earnest advocate of the use of salicylic acid 


strength, they are ‘‘brainy,’’ plenty; and as for 
courage and endurance, they would outrank the 


| other sex every time. There is one side to this dis- 





cussion that is overlooked by those who advocate 
that itis ‘*too hard for women,” and that is, what 
have they to give us in lieuof bee-keeping? It is like 
the infidel who would take away the Bible, but have 
nothing to give in place of it. 

Something that women can do at home, which has 
a money value, is sought for the world over by those 
endeavoring to elevate the sex. We might raise 
silkworms, and have no trees to climb to take them 
down, or heavy hives to carry; but would it be any 
easier, to be up all night feeding worms? Honey is 
heavier to carry than cocoons, and so is the money 
forit. I know it is difficult to hive colonies clus- 
tered on stumps, rail fences, and in lofty forest- 
trees, as the sisters Linswik have done. Others dif- 
ferently situated have fewer obstacles to contend 
against. We havea honeysuckle and wisteria that 
are supported by large sassafras-trees that had the 
tops cut off, and set in the ground like posts. When 
bees cluster there it is almcst as much as they are 
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worth tohivethem. Early May cherry-trees have | 
been the most p»pular clustering-place for our bees, 
and they are low. 

Persons have to be governed by their surroundings 
in keeping bees. If I lived in the country, I should | 
manage quite differently than I do here in the city, 
where I have to guard against making them cross. 
I should not be writing this moment, if workingmen 
were not laying pavement near, for it is a warm still 
day, and I want to open hives. I’ve noticed that 
beer-drinkers, and those who use tobacco, are more 
apt to be stung than other persons. 

HONEY VINEGAR. 

Will some of the sisters ** Bee”’ give their expe- 
rience in making honey vinegar? What l’'ve made 
has a peculiar taste. I can not disguise it in any 
shape, so that my family will not know it. ‘More | 
of that honey vinegar, hey? wish you would throw 
itout. Plenty of apples in Illinois to make vinegar 
out of.” Mrs. L. HARRISON. 

Peoria, Tll., April, 1883. 

Thank you, Mrs. Il. There is certainly | 
much truth in what you say about occupa- 
tions for women. I don’t know about silk- | 
worms, and they may be all right; but I do 
know that many of our feminine friends 
keep bees, and make money at it; and the 
best part of it is, that thay enjoy excellent 
health, and are happy in their work. 


You have given us something on honey vin- | 
egar a little on the other side, my friend. 
IIas any one else had any such experience ? | 
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WIRED 


STILL ANOTHER WAY. 


FASTENING FDN. INTO THE 
E have just had a very pleasant visit | 
from friend McGee, of Marblehead | 


RAMES. 
yy Point, O. A little sketch of his bee- 


keeping is mentioned on page 259. Well, | 
among other things that we learned from | 
friend McGee was a plan for putting fdn. 
into the wired frames, which we think is | 
going to do entirely away with the button- | 
hook, or soldering-iron arrangement. It is | 
simply a common carpet-stretcher, as shown 
in the accompanying cut. 


GLEANINGS IN 


| doing it. 


Any | | 
work may be hard work; and especially is | 
the work hard when the heart is not in it. | 


BEE CULTURE. 


MAY 





usual way. The width of the carpet-stretch- 


‘er is such that pressing down twice fastens 


the wire the whole length, and one who is a 
little accustomed to the work will do it even 
more rapidly than with the heated copper, as 
we have been doing it. A short handle on 
it, not shown in the cut, is used. These car- 
pet-stretchers can be furnished for 15 cts. 
2ach, handle and all. If sent by mail. 25 
cts. Many thanks to friend McGee. The 


wire is so thin that the pressure makes it 


cut its way clear down to the center of the 
sheet of wax. The points touch it at short 
intervals in such a way that few if any of 
the walls of the cells are injured; ana friend 
McGee assures us that drone-cells are never 
built on the wires,which is sometimes the case 
with almost all other methods of imbedding 
the wires into the wax sheets. We think 
frames of fdn. put up in this way will ship 
even more safely than the way we have been 


HOW TO MAKE A CUT-OFF SAW-TABLE. 


ALSO SOMETHING IN REGARD TO THE MATTER IN 
GENERAL OF CUTTING OFF BOARDS, 


book we described minutely buzz-saws 
and buzz-saw tables for ripping lumber. 
We also told how saws were made, and filed 
for eutting off lumber. Now, where the 
bee-keeper has but little to do in the way of 
hive-making he may cut boards on the same 
table that he uses for ripping. The usual 


t" will be remembered that in the A BC 


/method for doing this is to place the board 


on the figure 4, according to A B C, and as 


| seen on page 4583 of GLEANINGS for Dec., 


1s8z. But in order to work this way, he 


/must have somebody to hold the end of the 


long boards while he cuts them up, or have 
some sort of a support on which they will 
slide over easily. 

When I used to make all my own hives 
with a single saw-table, and my saws were 


| run by a windmill, as some of you may re- 


member, I used to have the further end of the 
board slide on a smooth rest made of a piece 
of hard wood. With this I could take a 16- 
foot board, and, without any assistance, cut 
it up into pieces long enough for hives or 


/ covers, and have them so exact that, when 
| piled up, no difference in the length could be 


told by passing the fingers over the ends. 


| Now, while I could do this day after day, 


and really enjoy the work, I could not find 
any one who would do it for me. If I set a 
couple of boys at it, the one with the other 


' end of the board would move it too fast or 
_too slow, or by jerks, in such a way as to 
| have the pieces, when cut off, of unequal 





TVVVVvVVVVVY 
FASTENING FDN. INTO THE WIRED 
FRAMES. 

No lamp or heating is required. The fdn. 
is laid on the wires, with the wax at ordina- | 
ry temperature. Of course, the work should 
be done in a room ordinarily warm. ‘To im- 


IMPLEMENT FOR 


bed the wires into the wax, you have only to | 


} 


lay the points of the carpet-stretcher on the 


wire, and press it down firmly, the fdn., of | 


course, being supported on a board in the 


| lengths. 


| not be cut squarely across 


_ Then we tried cutting the board 
up lirst into pieces long enough for two or 
three lengths for hives; and then as these 


| pieces were short enough to handle, it was 


an easy matter to cut them up into exact 
lengths. This, of course, took a great deal 
more time; and even then the boards would 
The reason was, 
that although the edge of the board might 
be held closely up against the figure four, 
unless at least one side of the board was per- 
fectly straight, like a straight-edge, before 
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being cut up, we found trouble after we got 
through. 

There is a way, however, in which a board 
can be cut up into accurate lengths, even if | 
its sides are not straight. Fix a straight- 
edge of steel (nice hard wood may do) back 
of the saw just far enough away to get the | 
length of board wanted. Hold it hard up| 
against your figure 4and cut off a board once, | 
squarely across. When you have done this, | 
hold the square cut hard up against the steel | 
straight-edge. Now push the board along 
on the top of the table up against the saw, 
watching carefully to see that the end isa 
perfect tit against this steel straight-edge. | 
In this way youcancut up a whole board and 
have the,pieces exactly of the same length. 
But woe betide you if you are so careless as 
to leave a crack on either edge, even if it be 
not more thana hair in thickness. You see, 
we want the boards so accurate that where 
there are two stood up together on a smooth 
surface, neither eye nor tinger can detect 
any difference in the length. In making 
frames for the hives, this is a most important 
matter; indeed, | have had nothing in the 
whole department of hive-making that has 
caused me so much trouble as this matter of 
getting hands who would cut stuff perfectly | 
accurate. Many times I could have cried | 
about it (if you will excuse a little exagger- 
ation), had [ thought it would do any good. 

We are now ready to consider what may | 
be done by the use of machinery, for en- | 
abling even unskillful hands, or, perhaps, 
hands who have never been shown the im- 
portance of accuracy in mechanical work, so 
that they may do work and be exact. When 
at the Exposition at Cincinnati, last fall, I 
saw some beautiful iron tables having a pair 
of saws. ‘These saws could be adjusted at 
any required distance from each other; and | 
to cut off the board it was pushed against 
the saws while moving on a carriage of iron. 
This, you will see, made it next to impossi- | 
ble to have boards cut either too short or too | 
long; but the two cuts every time, made a} 
small waste of lumber. 

Below we give you some engravings of 
the cut-off tables we use in our own factory. 
I don’t know whether exactly the same de- 
vice has ever been used before or not. 


| made of 4x4 seasoned maple. 








A SAW-TABLE FOR CUTTING OFF STUFF. 





| the 














TOP RAISED. 


THE SAME 


No. 1 shows the table ready for work, and 
No. 2 the same with top elevated, which can 
readily be done to take off saws. ete. It oc- 
curs to me just now that our artist has made 
a mistake, and drawn a rip-saw where he 
should have shown a cut-off or cross-cut 
saw, as it is sometimes called. The table is 
On the top 
are placed three cast-iron V-shaped tracks. 
The sliding top runs on these tracks on 6 cast- 
iron wheels having a V-shaped groove in 
each. This, you will observe, makes the 
sliding top of the table so that it moves to 
and fro with great ease, yet without a bit of 
end shake. At a first glance one would al- 
most think this sufficient; but if you were 
to lay a 16-foot plank on this sliding table- 
top, and take hold of the end, you would find 
it would have a considerable twist, or ‘** wig- 
gle,” on its center. This twist would, of 
course, prevent cutting off the boards ac- 
curately. Now to make the table rigid 
where it stands, and still bear sliding to and 
fro, we have what is termed a rocking-shaft. 
This is a cast-iron shaft about 24 inches in 
diameter. Don’t make it any smaller, 
thinking it willdo. Better have it larger, if 
any thing. On this shaft is a pair of rigid 
cast-iron arms, as you see in thecut. At 
the top of each of these arms, short iron bars 
are bolted; and these bolts are attached to 
movable table-top. Now, providing 
these bolts all work closely, we have secured 
our table so that no twist is possible, unless 
the shaft should twist. But a 24 iron shaft 
‘an not be expected to do this very much. 
A handle is attached to the sliding top, as 
you will see in the cut, for drawing it back 
easily. We have two of these tables in use 
—one about 10 feet long, and the other 
about 8, and they are in use almost constant- 


WITH 
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ly. Of course, an iron gauge which can be | 
adjusted at any required distance from the 

saw is a great help for cutting different 

lengths of lumber. And as before, your 

stuff must be held tight up to this gauge. 

Such a table, well made, ought to cost per- 

haps $45.00 for the short ones, or $50.00 for 

the long ones, as described above. If made 

as we have directed, it should, with a man- 

drel of proper size, be capable of carrying a 

1z or 14 inch saw, and should cut up heavy 

planks used for chaff-hive corners, or such | 
as will be required for slicing up wood into | 
separators, or any similarwork. Where inch 
boards are to be cut, or any thing thinner, 
we pile them up until we get as many as the 
saw will reach through. By this means we 
cut three or four, or even more, where the 
lumber is thin, at one cut, and one person | 
handles it all easily. 

EE Oe 
FACTS AND FALLACIES IN APICULTURE. 
FRIEND WILTSE’S APIARY, ETC. 


5] O take the photograph, a team was driven some 
“i 20 feet back of the small apple-tree in the fore- 

ground that obstructs the view of a few of the | 
near hives, and the artist placed himself in the 
wagon, facing his instrument toward the house. It 
was at 4 o’clock P.M., on the 26th of October. Not a 
breath of air was stirring. A patch of spring rape | 
near the ravine had withstood the effects of a tem- 
perature of 24° on the morning of the 18th, and was 
still furnishing honey. The bees were flying briskly. | 


/along two water - courses. 


east and west, and 20 rods north and south, is in- 
closed with an osage-orange hedge. Eight rows of 
apple-trees are planted across the west end of the 
patch (two of the trees show in the photograph), 
and six rows extend along the north side some rods 
beyond the house. Bevond these, in the north-east 
corner, is a vineyard containing 600 vines. The api- 
ary is on the south half of the patch, south of the 
center. At the north-east is the house, and on the 
east a dozen or more cherry-trees. <A tight board 
fence is on the north side. In the distance, on the 
north-east and east, are two rows of forest - trees 
Several other water- 
courses, skirted by timber, are within the bees’ 
range of flight. The ground on which the apiary is 
located descends slightly to the south-west. The 
fence and the trees check the force of the winds 
from ali sides but the south. No shade is provided 
for the bees. 


THE HONEY-PRODUCING TREES AND PLANTS OF NE- 
BRASKA, 


We can reasonably expect surplus honey from 
basswood, from the 5th of June to the 10th of July; 
from English smartweed, from the 8th of August to 
the 10th of September; from buckwheat, from six 
weeks after it is sown to the time it gets ripe. We 
may hope for honey in limited quantity from alsike 
clover, from May 15th to June 10th; from sumac 
(Rhus glabra), from June 12th to July; from sumac 
(R. Capillina), from July 15th to August. When all 
the conditions are right, nearly all kinds of trees 
and many kinds of plants furnish light flows of hon- 
ey; and nearly all furnish pollen. Without one or 
more of the above-mentioned trees or plants in 


APIARY AND RESIDENCE OF JEROME WILTSE. 


We had been uniting queenless stocks of bees with 
those having queens, and s°!ting the empty hives: t 
the front, and, as a conseqi'e ce, opin spac s are 
left, and the ap ary has a stragzling appearance. 
The blue-grass, with which the ground is covered, 
obstructed the view of the entrances, and the bees 
do not show. The hives near the trees, though be- 
yond the extreme limits of the limbs, appear to be 
under them. Every thing ap; earst» be depressed 
in height, and extended in width. In other respects 
the appearances ar« right. 

The apiary is located three and a half miles west 
of the Missouri River, and five and a half north of 





the Kansas line. A five-acre patch of land, 40 rods 


abundance, and enough other trees and plants from 
which honey and pollen can reasonably be expected 
to furnish the necessary food continuously, or near- 
ly so, within the range of flight of the bees of an 
apiary, it is useless to station in this section of 
country. The following incomplete list of the more 
important trees and plants for the 1st three years, 
given in the table below, will give a correct idea of 
how atmospheric changes have affected the trees 
and plants of the country. 
COMPARATIVE TIME OF BLOSSOMING, FOR THREE YEARS. 

Names of Trees and Plants, and what they Produced. 
1880.—March 3, hazel; pollen. 25, maple; honey and pollen. 

April 2, white - willow; honey and pollen. 18, apple, plum, 


June-berry, cottonwood; honey and pollen. 20, red-bud; 
honey and pollen. 27, oak; pollen, 
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May 6, wild-cherry; honey. 8, black-locust; nothing. 12, red- 


willow; honey and pollen. 16, red, white, and alsike clover; | 


honey. 23, wild-grape, honey. 27, dogwood; honey and 
pollen, 
June 9, sumac; honey and pollen. 16, basswood; honey. 
July 15, sumac; honey and pollen. 
\ug. 8, English smartweed; honey and pollen. 


HANGING OUT, AND THE REMEDY. 
While reading GLEANINGS I see a good many com- 


plain of their bees lying out in summer. I think 


issl.-Apr. 16, hazel; pollen, the first of the season. 20, white- | 


willow, red-elm, maple; honey and pollen. 23, June-berry, 
cottonwood; honey and pollen. 

May 15, wild-cherry and black-haw; honey and pollen. 18, 
black-locust; nothing. 23, red, white, and alsike clover; 
honey. 

June 13, sumac; honey and pollen. 15, basswood; honey. 

July 18, sumac; honey and pollen. 

\ug. 28, English smartweed; honey and pollen. 

Isk2.-March 1, hazel; pollen. Maple; pollen and honey. WH, 
nae honey and pollen. 23, white-willow; honey and 
pollen. 

April 3, reer gen egg honey and pollen. 7, apple, cher- 
ry none and pollen. 9, June-berry, red-bud; honey and 
polten. 


this is more frequently caused by their being in need 
of room to store honey, than from a lack of ventila- 
tion, as many seem tothink. I noticed during the 
past season that when a colony was found lying out 
(if for a single day only), on examination they were 
invariably found in need of more room; and by the 


| frequent use of the extractor, and by removing the 


surplus boxes as soon as filled, replacing them with 


| empty ones, our bees were kept busily at work dur- 


May 2, red-willow, gooseberry; honey and pollen. 4, oak; | 
| RAISING HONEY-PLANTS, AND THE SATISFACTION IT 


honey and pollen, 6, wild-cherry; honey. 19, white, red, 
and alsike clover; honey. 31, blackberries; honey. 

June Il, rape; spring honey and pollen. 21, bees starving. 
23, sumac; honey and pollen. Sweet-elder, nothing. 2%, 
basswood; honey. 30, sweet-clovyer; honey. 

July 17, sumac; honey and pollen. 

\ug. 7, English smartweed; honey and pollen. 


within the flight of the honey-bee, should the estab- 
dishment of an apiary be determined upon, the hab- 


ing the entire season, regardless of the heat, not- 
withstanding a part of them were very poorly shaded. 


GLVES. 
I think with a very little care and attention any 


| person can greatly improve the natural resources of 


its of the bee should be studied closely, with a view | 


to choosing a site where it would be encouraged to 


tected from the cold winds. 


Falls City, Neb. JEROME WILTSE. 


Ladies’ Department. 


AN A B C SCHOLAR'’S LETTER. 





ALSO SOME GRAINS OF WISDOM FOR VETERANS. 





é ? | honey in his own neighborhood. 
Having ascertained that the necessary plants are | J % s 


Three years ago I 
had to go a mile from home to find a few Simpson 
plants, which I transplanted to my garden, and from 
which I have saved seed and scattered by the road- 
sides and waste places, until now you can scarcely 


“e : go ten rods from the house in any direction with: ut 
develop its habits to the fullest extent, and be pro | finding an abundance of them. And not only the 


Simpson p’ant, but catnip, motherwort, ete. And 


| now, triend Root, you can realize what a joy it is to 
| me; how it fills my heart with gladness, to see my 
| pets sipping the nectar from the flowers that have 
| Sprung from the seed that I have sown. If any of 


our friends want to see swarms of all the honey-lov- 
ing insects in Christendom, just let them plant a 
patch of Spider plants, and I think they will be sat- 


| isfled witn the result of their labor. 


we" bees have all wintered nicely, notwithstand- 
iv 
_ 1 


ing the severity of the winter. They were 
on summer stands, with chaff cushions on 
top of the frames, and solid sheets of honey at the 
sides in place of division-boards. Although they 
suffered badly from the dysentery during the latter 
part of the winter, yet they do not seem to be ma- 
terially injured by it, as they are now strong and in 
fine condition. They are carrying in large quanti- 
ties of pollen to-day. 
HONEY THAT WON'T GRANULATE. 


1200 Ibs. extracted, I had only about 15 Ibs. that | that you thought I was manager of this business, in 


granulated, and that was basswood honey taken in 
July. We did not put any of our honey in’ barrels 
last year, neither did I strain any of it. 

STRAINING HONEY. 

I consider straining honey unnecessary labor. On 
extracting, our honey was put into large tin cans 
(such as are generally used for lard), and kept in a 
warm room for a few hours, when all impurities 
would arise to the top, and were easily skimmed off. 
The small amount of honey skimmed from the cans, 
and that with the cappings, was used for making 
vinegar. If I were going to barrel my honey, I 
think I should save both time and labor by skim- 
ming rather than straining it. 

DEVELOPING THE HONEY MARKET. 

With the exception of about 400 lbs., our honey 
was all sold in or near our owntown, mostly in bulk, 
as the purchasers generally prefer to furnish the 
vessel to be filled. With the little experience that I 
have had in selling honey, I think the best way is to 
sell from samples, never handling the honey except 
to deliver it. 


| closing remarks. 


SARAH E. DUNCAN. 
Lineville, lowa, April 7, 1883. 
I am much pleased, my friend, with your 
I agree with you, that 


-even if honey-plants do not pay in dollars 
| and cents, they pay in the satisfaclion one 


receives seeing the honey secreted, and the 
way in which the bees take it. It seems to 


_me it would pay bee-keepers to have at least 
a jsewplants of the figwort and spider plants ; 


then if they waft to raise them by the acre, 


| they will know all about how to do it. 
Last year’s crop of honey, 1500 Ibs., is all sold, and | 
I could have sold much more if I had had it. Out of | 





MRS. AXTELL’S DISCLAIMER. 
I was very sorry that I made myself so prominent 


so much that you headed the articles, ‘‘ The Results 
of One Woman’s Bee-keeping.” I fear our neigh- 
bors will smile a little. I do much of our writing, 
and most of the *‘ blowing;’’ but Mr. Axtell is man- 
ager of our apiaries, farm, business, and all, and I 
am very glad we have got a head, for I am sure lL 
could not carry it alone. As his health is not good, 
I try to help him in every way I can, as he has other 
duties to look after besides his own. Indeed, I do 
not see how a man can be a prosperous bee-keeper, 
if his wife doesn’t take hold too, and do her share 
of the work; for it seems to me the work is just as 
well adapted to women as men. 
SARAH J. W,. AXTELL. 
Roseville, Lll., March 5, 1883. 


MAPLE SUGAR FOR BEES. 

In the March No. of GLEANINGS, page 133, under 
heading of ** Maple Sugar for Feeding,’’ I beg leave 
to make a few corrections. I did not expect my re- 
port to be published, and I either did not give all 
the particulars about feeding, or the reporter failed 
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to getit. That article, I judge, gives the impression 
that 1'; lbs. of maple sugar was all I fed, which is 
not true; and for fear it might mislead some A BC 
scholar, I wish it corrected. In February I gave 
each colony 2 frames of capped honey, Langstroth 
size; and when the frost killed the fruit-bloom, for 
fear brood-rearing would stop I commenced feeding 
each colony half a pint of syrup made of granulated 
sugar, daily. I continued that about a week, when 
my bee journal came and I saw in that a little arti- 
cle recommending maple sugar for feeding. I got 
right into the buggy, went to the city, procured 45 
ibs. in cakes, gave each colony from 1% to 2 lbs, 
each, which carried them through to the clover-yield 
of honey. I had on hand frames enough filled with 
comb to keep the bees busy gathering honey, and 
they did not have to waste any time buiiding comb; 
also enough to give each new swarm a full supply; 
hence my success. JENNIE CULP. 

Hilliard, O., April 11, 1833. 

No wonder you succeeded, my friend, if 
you kept your bees going in that way. To 

e sure, it will pay to keep brood-rearing go- 
ing. It always does. 


We commenced our bee-keeping six years ago | 
| ions, hearing of her distress, came to see what was 


with one hive; but, thanks to the A BC book, we 
transferred them 3 yeurs ago. Inthe summer of 1881 
we got over 1000 Ibs. from 8 hives, spring count; last 


150 back; also 70 lbs. sugar. I have 21 hives now 
fixed up as snug as we could make them. 
Mrs. THos. BLACK. 
Heathcote, Ont., Can., Feb. 3, 1883. 





THE COMING BEE. 
ALSO A FEW “* REMARKS” IN REGARD TO REMOVING 
BEES FROM CELLARS. 


5] HIS subject has been discussed so many times 

| that I should not touch it, were it not from 
= the fact that I have seen it. I saw it yester- 
day. Infact, 1 saw several of them. They saw me, 
too — I mean some of them did, and the rest felt for 
me, and they found me. |! felt them without feeling 
for them either. My feeling so pleased them that 
they called in their sisters, cousins, and aunts, to 
feel of me also. They came, they saw, they felt. I 
felt, too — in fact, 1 feel yet. 


This is how I came to see, 
And feel the points of the coming bee. 


They were in the cellar, where they had been for 
only the short period of 157 days and nights, amiable, 
gentle Italians, as [ supposed when I tucked them 
in their little beds in the fall. My cellar was dark. 
They could not see; so I suppose they bad got ac- 
customed to feeling. May be that accounts for the 
fellow-feeling they manifested for me. I carried 
out colony No. 1, sans hat, sas coat, sans gloves. 
The ** coming bee”’ at once dawned upon my vision. 
She felt of my hands, felt of neck, felt of my hair, 
and felt of my whiskers. She sang a song in bee- 
sharp which attracted all her female acquaintances. 
They improvised a jubilee concert on the spot. I 
was the only interested auditor; and as soon as I 
could ** unload my stock’’ I *“‘clupped.’’ They ap- 
pr: ciated the cheering, and sang louder. They call- 
edin some of their finest Italian opera-singers and 
performers. That music is not usually understood 
in this country. The clapping is generally done be- 
cause it is fashionable to applaud every thing that 
is foreign. But | understood every demi-semi-quaver. 
I clapped with the spirit and with the understanding 








MAy 
also. But I felt that they were expending too much 
talent on such a small audience, so I retired as 


| gracefully as the overwhelming attentions being 


paid me would allow. 


Intermission of 15 minutes. Curtain drops. 

It is usually customary for the actors to change 
costumes while the curtain is down. In this instance, 
however, the audience changed dress. The next act 
begins when I carry the second colony out of the 
cellar. This time I am prepared for the coming bee. 
Armed with straw hat, bee-veil,and gauntlet gloves, 
I look like a cross between a knight-errant, a sister 
of charity, and an honest granger. With my gaunt- 
lets drawn snugly around the arms with rubber 
cord, and the veil ditto around the neck, now let ’em 
sing, sang I. They sang again; and as the wind 
gently pressed the tarlatan against my nose, one of 
the foremost of the Italian singers sat dowa to rest 
on the ornamental part of my face. As I had no one 
to help me let go of the hive I was carrying, and as 
I was in somewhat of a hurry, I allowed the Italian 
miss to keep her seat. All at once she doubled up 
like a boy who has eaten too many green cucumbers; 
and as if afraid of failing off, she drilled my probos- 
cis with her little gimlet. Others of her compan- 


the matter, and sat down also. And as there was 


| not sitting room on my front porch for all the sym- 
year w tonly ab & 0 Ibs. fr 3: i feed | KE : 
sony tbat pie nage ons bs. from 13; had to feed | pathizing friends,some of them crowded between 


my veil and the place where my shirt collar ought 
to have been, and came up on the inside for a closer 
interview. By the time L bad reached the yard, my 
neck felt as if 1 had undergone treatment for sore 
throat with counter-irritants. Then if you ever saw 
a cut trying to pull a mitten off its head with its fore 
paws, you can imagine how dignified I looked. In- 
stead of being the audience, I was now one of the chief 
performers, while my wife, sitting in the bay-win- 
dow, was the interested and amused spectator, en- 
joying the show as much as our boys did Barnum’s 
Hippodrome. I created as much interest as a whole 
menagerie, when the animals had just been “stirred 
up.”’ The performunce lasted only about an hour, 
and closed amid the wildest enthusiasm. 

Don’t talk to me about the Apis dorscta. If their 
gimlets are any longer than the ones I felt, I'll be ex- 
cused from buying any. Tell Jones he had better 
eall Frank Benton home. I have bost all interest in 
the ** coming bee.”’ EUGENE SECOR. 

Forest City, la., April 17, 1883. 

Now, friend S., thatis really too bad, for 
it awakens in my recollection unpleasant 
reminiscences, and that, too, just at an un- 
lucky time, for you know I have been think- 
ing much of late of having at least some of 
my bees inacellar next winter. You almost 
make me decide to stick to chaff hives, and 
stronger colonies. 


The * Smilery.” 








OA, ON’T you think we had better speak for one 
corner of the ‘*Smilery ’’? We can say smil- 
ingly that we have succeeded in winter- 

ing our 100 swarms of Italians without the loss of a 


We set them out of the cellar Apr. 
None are queenless. 

D. E. L’HOMMEDIEU & BRO. 
Colo, Story €o., lowa, April 7, 1883. 


single colony? 
3 (in the evening). 
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OUR OLD FRIEND I. R. GOOD. 


WHAT HAPPENED, WHAT HE DID, AND WHERE HE Is | 
NOW. 





CHATTANOOGA, TENN., MARCH 15, 1883. 
oars I have been to see J. H. Thornburg's | 


apiary. It is about half way up Lookout 

Mountain; found him at home among the | 
bees. He is getting ready for queen-rearing. There | 
is considerable new honey in his hives, and drones 
are flying as in mid-summer. Friend T.’s apiary is | 
on the battle-field of Lookout Mountain. He has | 
found many relics of the war, in the shape of shells | 
and cannon-balls. Friend T. thinks his health has | 
improved very much since he moved to where he | 
now is. He is consumptive. We are going to Ala- | 
bama from here. 

TULLAHOMA, TENN., MARCH 21, 1883. 

This is a thriving town of three or four thousand 
inhabitants; quite amanufacturing town; from gen- 
eral appearance I believe it to be a good place to es- 
tablish an apiary. I am thinking very strongly of 
locating here. I have been out to see T. A. Gunn. 
He lives three miles from Tullahoma; found him at 
home in his shop, getting ready to commence mak- 
ing hives and sections. He is a gentleman whom it 
isa pleasure to meet — full of bee talk. He keeps 
but few bees at present, as bis time is much taken 
up in his shop. He thinks this is the best place for 
bees in the State. He has taken 100 lbs. of aster hon- 
ey to the colony — comb at that. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., MARCH 23, 1883. 

Stopped to-day seven hours with our friend J. M. 
Brooks, Columbus, Ind. Friend B. has had splendid 
success wintering his bees this winter. I believe he 
bas not lost a single colony this winter. He has been 
in the habit of wintering in the cellar until this win- 
ter. He thinks bees wintered in the cellar year aft- 
er year are not as hardy, and will not work as well 
as those wintered on their summer stands. He also 
thinks that those beautiful light-colored Italian bees 
are not as good workers as the dark or leather-color- 
edones. He says he is not going to breed for “ yal- 
ler stripes,”’ as Judge Andrews says, any longer; but 
from this on is going to breed for business. | 

THE HOLY-LANDS FOR WINTERING. 

I think I have told you before that I put about one- | 
half, or about 115 colonies of bees in my cellar last | 
fall, the other 110 colonies in chaff hives. In taking 
my bees out of the cellar a few days ago I found live 
bees in about 30 hives. The rest were dead, and the 
combs moldy and in bad shape. Out of the 225 pre- 
pared for winter in the fall, I have now remaining 
about 80 colonies, good, bad, and indifferent. You 
need not ask me what I think was the cause of the 
bees’ dying, because, candidly, I do not know, unless 
it was on account of moving them last fall after 
cold weather. 

Again the Holy-Land bees have proven themselves 
to be the most hardy, as the Italians are all dead ex- 
cept a few very weak colonies. I had about 80 colo- 
nies of Italians last fall. I have a brother who has 
a Holy-Land apiary of 30 colonies only 40 rods from 
my own apiary. He wintered his bees on their sum- 
mer stands, and Jost but one out of the thirty. The 
rest are nearly all in good condition, and very strong 
also. 

In a letter from friend H. Alley, March 30, he says: 
“Have not the Holy-Land bees wintered best with 


| 








you? They have with me, The Italians gre the 








poorest race to winter we have, and I am going into 
Cyprian and Holy-Land bees largely.’” At another 
place he says: “I tell you, the new races will sweep 
the board sooner or later.” 

I shall not breed any Italian queens for sale this 
year, as I have lost all my Italian bees. If nothing 
happens, I think I shall be able by next spring to 
help furnish you early queens. Weare having snow, 
frost, and ice here yet. Our bees have not had a 
smell of pollen this spring. I. R. Goon. 

Nappanee, Ind., April 9, 1883. 


IS If PROBABLE THAT BEES EVER 
FLY 18 MILES TO FIND ANEW HOME! 


SOME CURIOUS FACTS ABOUT RUNAWAY SWARMS. 

i THINK not, nor half that distance. Bees often 
locate in queer places. I have found them in 
chimneys of old forsaken houses, and even in 
chimneys that were used in winter; in the attic of 


= 


| an old building, beneath the floor; ina hollow log 


lying on the ground. I once followed the * bee-line”’ 
about two miles to find the swarm building comb 
under a rather small tree that had fallen into the 
crotch of another, at an angle of about 45 degrees. 
It had no protection, and yet had been there for 
months, [ judge, from the amount of comb they 
bad. Ons swarm was lined by a number of bee- 
hunters to a swamp of brushes, where there were no 
large trees or old logs in which the bees could find a 
home, and sought for in vain, till the idea popped 
into my brain that something had been left on the 
ground which furnished them a retreat. With this 
thought as a guide I took the trail and found them 
in a large rabbit-trap, or box, which some boy had 
set there years before and forgotten. As it was en- 
tirely filled with old comb it must have been there 
two or more years, sending out its new swarms. 

I do not think I ever lined bees more than about 
three miles from their home. I once went upon a 
hill and caught quite a number of bees and set them 
at work upon the bait, and from that one spot lined 
tive colonies to their hiding-places. But one of tne 
five was over two miles away, and most of them 
were within one mile of this hill. 

HOW TO TELL NOW FAR OFF YOUR BEE-TREE IS. 

It is easy to determine the distance of any swarm, 
when you once get the bers well at work. Tuke 
some bees from near a hive, and carry them a mile 
away from their home. Set them at work upon 
their bait; and when they get well settled down to 
their business, take a bit of chalk and scrape a bit 
into your hand; moisten it, take a minute globule 
on the end of asmall straw, or bit of grass,and touch 
a bee on his back, and it will stay there for days. 
When he starts for home, take out your watch and 
put down the exact time he left. When he comes 
back into your box, note the time of absence. Test 
this a number of times, and you will be surprised to 
see how slight a variation there is. Then strike an 
average, and you will get very nearly the time it 
takes bees to go a mile, unload, and return. You 
will soon learn how far away, or nearly, your swarm 
is. Or course they will not be twice as long in going 
two miles as in going one, for it takes no more time 
to unload in the one case than in the other, and will 
fly two miles while he is crawling into his tree and 
depositing his honey. 

J have no doubt many c lonies exist in these oute 
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of-the-way places, and are overlooked b- cause most 


persons look for a large hollow tree as the home of | 


the hunted swarm, and this accounts for the fact 


that so many Italian queens are fertilized by black | 
drones, when it is supposed all the colonies within | 


two or three miles are Italianized. 
Andover, Mass. L. H. SHELDON. 
Many thanks for your last item, friend 
I have often guessed about how far the bees 
had to goin the way you indicate, but you 
have almost reduced it to a science. 


TT Biren 
A CIDER-MILL BUZZ-SAW. 


DO WE WANT A BELT ON A HAND-POWER BUZZ SAW? | 

SEE in March GLEANINGS, page 142, that H. H. 
| Lay wants a hand-ripper. Well, I have one, 
only it is a cider-mill buzz-saw instead of a corn- 
sheller; that is, I have the wheels of an old cider- 
mill. I got a rod to fit the hole in the small cog- | 
wheel and the fly-whee!, and had two journals turn- 
ed init to suit a boxing I had. I then hadascrew 
cut on one end. I screwed one nut on,and turned it | 
true with a file; put on the saw, and another nut | 
againstit. I have it so that, when turning with my 
right hand, the saw turns toward me. The smail 
wheel turns three times to the large one once; fly- | 
wheel weighs 25 lbs. 
and fly-wheel, which does very well for ripping, but 
would have to be further for a cross-cut. 
ter. I can saw my own separators, and flatter my- 
self that they are nearly as good as yours. 
will cut 3°j inches. 


think it will do half as much work as a $55.00 ripper. 


Tell friend Kingsley to throw his belt away and | 
fasten the saw to the shaft that the fly-wheel is on. | 


I have tried both ways. I make all my hives, sec- 
tions, frames, and separators, and enjoy the work. 
J. W. BRADLEY. 
Columbia, Mo., March 24, 1883. 
- FEE 
USING PARAFFINE WITH WAX, 
MAKING FOU NDATION. 


IN 


CAN IT BE USED W ITH WIRED FRAMES? 


Le looking over GLEANINGS for 1882, in the June 


and July numbers I notice what is said about | 
I know of a party | 


paraffine being used in wax. 
who made fdn. to sell Jast season, who began by put- 
ting 5 per cent of paraffine with the wax; and before 
the season was over, he was putting in 20 per cent, 
and I used over 60 lbs. of the fdn. in my own apiary, 


and the bees worked out that with the most parafiine | 


in more readily than the other. I was not troubled 
with sagging, but my frames are all wired,6 wires to 
a Langstroth frame. 
others should “ get their backs up”’ because paraf- 
fine is used: it is certainly cleaner than wax, and 


what difference does it make what we use for fdn., if | 


it works just as well as wax? What I knew of being 


used last year was not used to save money, but be- | 
cause jt made the wax work much nicer, and the | 


paraffine cost the same as wax. 

If you want to use the above in GLEANINGS, leave 
out the postoffice and my name; not on my account, 
but it might possibly injure the manufacturer I 
speak of, the same as was the tendency when you 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 


It is 13 inches between the saw | 


The saw | 
A friend gave me the old cider- | 
mill, and the shaft that the saw is fastened to cost | 
me %5 cents —a good deal less than $50.00, and I | 


I don’t see why ——~— —— and | 


May 





| | spoke of its use. It is not three years yet, I believe, 
| since I was told that a large manufacturer of fdn., 
** not more than a thousand miles from Medina, 0.,” 
bought a large quantity of paraffine in Toledo, per- 
haps to be used in coating honey-barrels. I believe 
you will come out ahead, if you stick to parafiine. 


As a general thing I dislike to publish 


S- any thing without a full name and postoftice 


address appended thereto: but for reasons 
| given above, I have decided to use this. If 
| | am correct, there is quite a difference in the 
| melting temperature in different brands of 
| parafline. some of it will almost melt by 
| the heat of the summer sun, while other lots 
have the melting temperature almost as 
| high as wax. I can readily believe that this 
latter could be added to beeswax in a quan- 
| tity a great as 20 per cent, and even more, 
| without detriment, for wired frames. We 
purchased about a ton of parafline several 
| years ago, but not a pound of it (aside from 
my first experiments, which I have report- 
ed), has ever been used for making fdn. We 
use it for waxing barrels, and sell it to bee- 
/men for the same purpose. As wax is now 
| 35 ¢. or more, and parafline as low as 20 ¢. in 
/the quantity, it begins to be quite an object 
| to have some decisive experiments in regard 
| to the matter. Fdn. made with a small per 
| cent of parafline is certainly worked by the 
| bees faster than that of pure wax. 


I have a/ 
12-inch saw, but think a 10-inch would do much bet- | 


inna <alion SANs 
BOES A SWARYW EVER ISSUE AND GO 
OFF WiTHoU rT Cc LU STERING? 


” 


AN “ OLD FOGY’S NOTION ON THE SUBJECT. 


? SEE in your March No. .. p. 116, that Dr. S. S. But- 
} ler says he learned years ago that if the bees 
~* had room so that the whole of them could rush 
out they would sometimes start for parts unknown 
without clustering; and you, yes, you, friend R., in 
response to that,say, ** I now recall to mind a swarm 
| that went right out and off,”’ etc. Now that beats 
me; are you sure it was a natural swarm, and did 
| you actually see them go right out of the parent 
hive, and off without ever clustering, or even saying 

| by your leave? 
| Now, friend R.,you must excuse my skepticism on 
this point, for I have been acquainted with bees ail 
my life (and I’m not a chicken by any means), and 
my father was a bee-keeper before me, under the 
old brimstone dispensation, and I have never yet in 
all my life seen a natural swarm come right out of 
the parent hive and go off without clustering; nei- 
ther have I seen a man or woman who would say for 
| certain that he or she had ever seen any thing of the 
kind. I have often heard people say they had seen 
swarms go off without “ settling;’’ but when pinned 
down to the facts in the case, they invariably ad- 
mitted that they didn’t see them come out of the 
‘*gum,”’ but they were in the air when they first saw 
them. I, too, can “ recall to mind”’ a swarm some 
| 45 or 50 years ago that went right Ret and off, and 
| the gur: didn’t have a very big entrance either; but 
| they had swarmed, and we had hived them three or 
four times in as many different hives, and they 
would come out again and settle on a tree; but this 
time they went right out and off, and they didn’t 
have their “new home” picked out either, for we 
followed them about a mile, and they alighted on 
the body of a tree that had no hole in it. We didn’t 
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make any racket to bring them down or make them 
settle either; but we hived them again after they 
had clustered, and this time they stayed and did 
well. 

I know there are still some “ old-fogy ’’ bee-keep- 
ers (?) in the country who think they have to make 
a‘* whale ’’ of a noise to settle their bees when they 
swarm; but their number is growing beautifully less 
every year. I am aware that there are quite a num- 
ber of progressive (?) bee-beepers who think it nec- 
essary to mutilate the queen by * clipping’’ her wing 
in order to save the swarm; but experience has 
taught me that it is unnecessary, and therefore a 
barbarous practice. In my experience of 35 years or 
more keeping bees, both on the old and new system, 
I have never, to my recollection, lost a swarm by ab- 
sconding; but you say others have. Yes, I knowit, 
and I have a neighbor who clips his queens’ wings, 
and he loses two swarms and four queens to my 
“nary un.” 

Now let us read from I. Chron. 19:4. ‘*Therefore 
Hanun took David's servants, and shaved them, and 
cut off their garments in the midst, hard by their 
buttocks, and sent them away.’’ How does that 
strike you? OLD Foay. 

Allendale, Ill., April, 1883. 

Friend F., I am sorry to say that I shall 
have to own up that I did not see a swarm 
come out and go off. The women folks saw 
it, or, at least, the circumstances are so di- 
rect that it seems a clear case. Now, if I 
am not very much mistaken, we have a 
score or More among our readers who have 
seen the first swarm come out and go off. 
Will such please stand up and testify? I 
should be very glad indeed if we could dis- 
pense with mutilating queens’ wings. Friend 
F., did you read what our friend Cyula had 
to say on the subject of clipping the queens’ 
wings, in our last number? Are you nota 
little uncharitable? Andis not your proof 
a sort of negative proof? We grant that in 
allof your experience you never saw a swarm 
go off without clustering ; but is such proof 
sufficient to maintain the strong position 
you take? At any rate, we should be glad 
to have the truth brought out again, even 
though the subject was discussed and 
dropped as settled, years ago. 


oo 
WINTERING REPORT. 


ARE THE CONDITIONS WE HAVE BEEN URGING, REAL- 
LY SO IMPORTANT, AFTER ALL? 


FINISHED looking over my bees last week, and 

am very well satisfied with the results. I have 
= lost only two out of 150; and of the remainder, 
all but three are good strong swarms, many having 
four good frames of brood (Mar. 19). One of the 
swarms lost was sacrificed ‘tin the interests of 
science.”’ It was a very large swarm in the house 
apiary — the only one — and late in the fall left their 
combs and built new oneson a shelf just above their 
hive, right out in the open air as muchas they could 
be when indoors. They certainly had plenty of ven- 
tilation, and I thought it a good chance to test the 
ventilation theory. Perhaps they would have died 
anyhow; but the immediate cause of their death 
was starvation, as they had not carried up enough 
honey, and it was impossible to feed them where 
they were, during the cold weather, 








The rest were prepared for winter in a variety of 
ways. Fifty were in single-walled hives; 26 in chaff 
hives, and the rest in tenement chaff hives. Some 
were crowded down on seven combs by means of 
division-boards, and carefully packed in chaff, while 
some had the run of 24 L. frames, with no more pro- 
tection than a chaff hive affords. Some were cover- 
ed with porous coverings, though the most had 
enameled-cloth covers. Many had sticks or corn- 
cobs over the frames, as a substitute for Hill's de- 
vice. 

At the present time there does not seem to be any 
more difference in the results than was to be expect- 
ed had all been prepared precisely alike. In some 
points, however, all were alike. All had plenty of 
bees and honey; all had winter-passages through or 
over the combs, with entrances full size, some 
swarms having entrances at each end of the hive its 
full width (%x15) 

We have had a very severe winter here, the mer- 
ecury frequently going down to 20° below zero, and 
remaining in the neighborhood of zero for weeks ata 
time. The fact that there was so little difference in 
the results seems to show that some of the condi- 
tions insisted on by many as essential to safe win- 
tering are not at all important. If any difference 
appears before warm weather comes, I will report 
it. J. A. GREEN, 148, 

Dayton, IIl., Mar. 26, 1883. 


nr i i 
HONEY VINEGAR. 


HOW TO MAKE IT. 





if N response to calls for making honey vin- 
if egar last month, we have received the 
= following letters : 

R. J. Fox, in April No., asks for a recipe for mak- 
ing honey vinegar. Vinegar can be made from any 
thing that has sweet enough in it to go through the 
fermenting process, as cider does in changing from 
sweet tosour. The sweeter you make the water, 
the stronger will be the vinegar, if not too sweet 
to ferment. No yeast is required. The more it 
is exposed to the air, the quicker the change. A 
cask with the head out is the best on that account, 
but must be kept covered to keep out insects. If a 
tight barrel is used, leave the bung-hole open, and 
draw out a few quarts once a day, and turn it back 
into the barrel, remembering that the more it is ex- 
posed to the air, the sooner the change. Never al- 
low what is called ‘‘ mother” to accumulate in the 
barrel, as it is a growth that lives on the strength of 
the vinegar. Every bee-keeper who uses the ex- 
tractor should have a cask to wash the cappings, 


and work the sweet into vinegar. 
L. C. WHITING. 


East Saginaw, Mich., April 3, 1883. 

I notice on page 192, April No., R. J. Fox wants a 
recipe for making honey vinegar. I have no recipe, 
but will tell how I have supplied my family with the 
very best vinegar. Four years ago I put one gallon 
of the best cider vinegar in a ten-gallon keg (that 
was during time I was extracting honey), and wash- 
ed all the cappings and utensils that were used for 
honey, and strained into the keg, and have kept it 
filled up about as we used it out, since. I have not 
bought any vinegar for four years, and have had 
the very best and sharpest for use since. Keep the 
keg by the kitchen stove. A. S. DAVISON. 
Auliville, Lafayette Co., Mo., April 5, 1883. 
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R. J. Fox, in April No., asks for a recipe for mak- | top of the house; fastened it there by a board, one 


ing honey vinegar. Here is how I make it: I 


sweeten water by rinsing all articles that get any | 
omb and cappings, | 
’ ax, and I use all honey | 
in this way that I consider unsalable, making the | 


honey on them, including the 
that I intend to render ip'” 


water as sweet as I wouldif sing molasses (I can 


not tell exactly how much honey I use toa gallon, | 
I make | 


perhaps one gallon of honey to 4 of water). 
it quite sweet, and then add mother from other vin- 
egar-barrels, which I always have on hand. When 
I rack off the vinegar to sell, I save the mother in 
the bottom of the barrel for this purpose; and the 
more I putin, the better — never less than a gallon 
of mother to a barrel of sweetened water. Set ina 
warm place. 

By the way, my bees (131 swarms and 2 nuc‘ei) are 


all in very fine condition, only two showing any un- | 


easiness, and they with the nuclei set too near the 


end of my ingress air-pipe, and they got too cold, so | 
that their breath condensed on the honey, which | 
soured some of it, and gave them a little touch of | 
I shall not | 
| wet. 
| our best colonies. 


the dysentery, but I have cured them. 
take them out of cellar until maple blooms. 
Mauston, Wis., April 7, 1883. H. V. TRAIN. 


_Let in your pure air through a sub-earth | 
pipe, friend T., and then it won’t chill those | 


near it. 


THE RESULTS OF ONE WOMAN'S BEE- 
KEEPING, 


(Continued from last month.) 


A SUBSTITUTE FOR GLOVES. 

JHE best protection for the hands I have tried is 
thin cloth wrapped around several times. I use 

== one of the thin cloth flour-sacks; cut a hole fcr 
the thumb, then wrap round and round, covering the 
hand and wrist entirely, so that only one-half of the 


and once between first and second finger; let the 


pin be on top of hand. As the cloth is white and |_ 
| in the cellar as long as we can keep them quiet in 


clean, bees are not angered with it; andif they try 


to sting through, they can not; neither is it cumber- | . 
| Last spring we kept them in a few days too long, as 


some to the hand, and keeps the bees from getting 


up the sleeves. 
BEE-HATS, ETC. 


For a bee-hat I use for myself and girls a five- | 
' the doors, as they were buzzing loudly; still, we 


cent boy’s hat, with green wire screen sewed in 
front, with calico curtain sewed around back and 
sides, and below wire cloth. I like the cloth for 
sides, first, because the sun in the morning and 
evening, shining in through the side, prevents my 
seeing without difficulty, sometimes; and secondly, 
one does not get so tanned up. For “company” 
hats I make the curtain long enough to come down 


below the waist, so as to protect the hands, then | 
| flew out and became one huge swarm, but settled. 


| He put his hand in the cluster and saved 19 queens, 
| I think, and the rest of the bees he put with them. 


make several plaits or folds, in the back and sides, 
at bottom of curtain, so as to g ve room for arms 
and shoulderg. 

A NOVEL WAY OF MAKING ARTIFICIAL SWARMS. 


Out of all three of our honey- ouses, at the close 
of the bee work, we had to take aswarm. Weknew | 
that it seemed impossible to get the bees all out of | 
our Timber Honey-house; but not until large sheets | 


| cluster on the screen door. 
| ey harvest we could not leave the wooden door open 
| very long, as the bees outside smelled and saw the 
| honey inside. 

fingers and thumb is exposed; then pin securely, | 


easy, although doors and windows were open. 


| end of which was against the hive, and the other 


end nailed to a post at side of house, then Charley 
bored two auger-holes down into the cluster below: 
then standing on a barrel inside, I smoked them up 
into the hive that had combs to receive them; cut 
down the combs, and saved them also. But Mr. A. 
had to finish the rest, which was a little more than 
Swede Charley and I could do, to take an enormous 
swarm in a bottomless hive off the top of a house. 
Our honey and storage houses at home were al- 
most solid full of honey, and we had to wait until 
honey was removed before we attempted the swarms 
in them; but by the time we got to it they had nice 
sheets of new comb built between the shelves, and 
had lengthened out the cells of honey, injuring the 


| looks of a few sections (not many); but the way we 


got them out was by brushing the clusters into a pan 
of warm water, and skimming them out into a nu- 
cleus sitting near the door that had received bees be- 
fore, and was queenless. The bees that stuck to the 
sections, we carried to the door and brushed off. We 
soon had all out, and not very many died from being 
The queen was all right, and it is now one of 


The honey the bees had put into the new combs 
built was the nicest I ever ate, so thick and waxy; 
the bees had not injured the sections by uncapping, 


| but had taken out the unsealed honey; but as they 
| found plenty of that,no harm was done. The queen 
| was probably taken in the last-named house when 
| we took off the racks for winter, and also the one in 
| the storage-house, and then all the bees that came in 
| united with her. 
| tudes of bees, yet each day we brought in more un- 


Although we brushed out multi- 


til they were contented to stay there, and would not 
At the close of the hon- 


REMOVING THE BEES FROM THE CELLAR. 
We think it pays best in our locality to keep bees 


the spring, and have discarded feeding for pollen. 


| one Saturday night they seemed very warm and un- 


The 
sun rose warm and bright, but we dared not close 


threw several pails of water around in the cellar, 
then got large blocks of ice and placed all around, 
which cooled them off somewhat by morning, so that 
they could be carried out. Mr. A. and hand were up 
by 3 o'clock, carrying out hives. Our bees seem not 
to mind sitting on a new stand; but we set them 
where we want them. A man from Iowa said that 
when he set out his 40 colonies in the spring, they all 


HOW TO DISPOSE OF BROKEN HONEY. 

I am sorry to have written such a long letter, and 
am afraid you won't know how to take time to read 
it. A word more, and I will close. As soon as we 
could get time, Mr. Axtell and a hand took pans of 


of nice white comb began to appear did we suspect a cut-out honey, some rough and unsealed, but good 


queen; and, indeed, I had not noticed the large 
cluster up in the cone of the building until it was 
very large, although our hand said he had. So we, 
Charley and I, set q hive, without bottom-board, on 


| honey, one afternoon, and went down to the coal 
| bank, sold what he had for his two loads of coal, and 


engaged enough more to the amount of $20.00 worth, 
15 and 16 cts. per lb. for the honey,and next day two 
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" l 
other men sent word that they each wanted to sella | 


joad of coal for honey. Our home market has great- 


ly increased since we began keeping bees; nearly | 
spring’s feeding. Through haste and carelessness 


every family wants honey. We had an order for a 


carload, or all we had, at 14 cts. per lb. on board cars | 
at Roseville, but we had already disposed of the bulk | 


of it. it used to be a great study how to get rid of 
our honey; but now that trouble has nearly vanisb- 
ed, and a market is also growing for our extracted 


Our honey-houses were not large enough to hold 
all our honey. We had to put most of the large 
brood-combs up stairs, about 2000 Ibs. in all, for next 


we got it to leaking — somuch so it leaked through 
the plaster into the parlor bedroom. It was a task 
to remove the honey, and then we had no other place 
where we could well keep it from the bees (we had 


| honey in every common room in the house), so we 


honey. Swedish people seldom use other than | 
selves, and they did help themselves. The most bees 


crushed and strained honey in Sweden. 
DRONE COMBS FOR EXTRACTING. 
If you are not too tired of reading this long letter, 


opened up the windows and let the bees help them- 


Lever saw in one body were in there, and the loss 


| was but few. They cleaned up the floors nicely, and 


combs in our extracting-hives. We have about 20 | ? 
| every day they could fly afterward. 


ten-comb hives which we use for extracting. We 


put on top 3 drone-combs, and on each side and the 
center fill up with worker-combs. The queens will | 


nearly always go above, and fill the 4 worker-combs. 


| come again for a while. 


When I want brood in a hurry, that is just the place | 
togetit. Smoke all the bees down, and the queen | 
will stay below long enough to fill up, and then as- | 
cend and fill the combs above; no swarming in those | 


hives, and [ can have brood all summer, and nearly 
always in the fall. They are not so apt to lay in 
them when driven down and let fill up for extract- 
ing or spring feedinz. 
WAX-EXTRACTING. 
My work to-day has been trying out beeswax by 


the very best wax-extractors that could be made. I 
have always thought that I could get more and nicer 


| should like to tell you how we manage the drone- took out the unsealed cells before uncapping a great 


deal; but they hung around those upper windows 


And now as I have finished my jubilee number (50 
pages) I will close, bidding you good-by, and will not 
SARAH J. W. AXTELL. 
Roseville, IL, Jan., 1883. 

I am very much interested, my gcod friend, 


in your account of the clustering of bees in 
your honey-houses. If I get the right un- 


| derstanding of the matter, you have demon- 


| strated that bees will live and build comb in 


wax than with an extractor, judging from the color | 
of fdn. as compared with what I make by melting | 


in my wash-boiler; but I nearly spoiled my new cloth 
shoes with wax, as the water struck a boil before I 
got them changed. | think it injures wax to boil; 
as soon as it strikes a boil I dip it out into a strainer 


made of a coarse towel cloth. 1 get the nicest of | 


wax from the scrapings of sections, scrapings from 

top of brood-frames, etc., before the racks are put 

on in the spring. The wax rises to the top, but pro- 
polis goes to the bottom of the boiler. 
THE PLASTER PLATES. 

We use pressing-plates made by a man in Iowa ~I 


forget his name. Mr. Axtell attached them to a) 


press of his own make, so the work is done rapidly, 

and very thin and even foundation is made; thinner 

than any sample sent us by manufacturers. 
ENTRANCES CLOGGED WITH ICE. 


with ice, probably caused by melted frost iuside. We 
have a boy over there, engaged to keep the snow 
from the entrances. Since the winter that we lost 
s0 colonies we have been careful to remove the snow 
before it gets melted near the entrance, which I be- 
lieve should always be kept open. 

We have just weighed our beeswax, and find we 
have just 102 lbs., all nice bright yellow wax, and 
about 25 gallons of vinegar, the washings from cap- 
pings, ete., of the 414 barrels of extracted honey. We 
fed the bees more scraps, and the honey in cappings, 
ete., than ever a season before, for we had so much 
honey it seemed impossible to keep it away from 
them, so they got used to their daily feed, and they 
were not cross either. When cool weather began we 
had to scrape sections and pack in the house; some 
days we had a small swarm in the house, but they 
seldom stung us. 


confinement, even during the warm weath- 


/er; for, if I mistake not, these bees did not 
| fly outdoors at all, or did they get through 
| the openings in the roof? It seems to me 


i this could not be; because if they did, rob- 
the old process. I have been wishing I had one of | t t . * y 


bers would come in through these openings. 


| lam very anxious indeed to know if there 


was brood in these combs. You say they 
had a queen, and you say they brought hon- 
ey from the unsealed sections. From this re- 
mark I inferred that they worked simply 


from sections up to the cluster, not getting 
|} out of doors at all. Now, if they raised 


brood, where did they get the pollen ? or 
did they carry the pollen also from the 
combs ?— ‘The pressing-plates you mention 
were, we suppose, made by our triend Oliver 
Foster, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. I am glad to 
know you succeeded so well with them. 
You say Mr. A. made the press; do you 
press sheets, or are we to understand you 
simply pour melted wax on the agen ? 

Ilad your hives been properly ventilated 


| from above, it hardly seems to me that the 
| clogging of the entrances with ice could have 
hurt the bees. Our chaff hives are so made 
. | that the entrances may be sealed up hermet- 
To-day Mr. A. went over to his Timber Apiary to | 
see if things were all right; found two hives clogged 





ically, without any danger to the bees from 
want of ventilation. 

No doubt you did have honey without 
stint, and it seems to me a kind Providence 
has thrown it into careful hands. And we 
highly commend the way in which you took 
so much pee to save and dispose of all the 
odds and ends. Most of us with such a 
quantity of broken honey as you mention 
would have felt the task almost a hopeless 
one of disposing of so much. I hardly think 
I should want to recommend your plan of 
cleaning honey off from the floors and the 
parlor bedroom. I dare say you had bees 
there. The reason you gotalong with them so 


peaceably was, I presume, because the bees. 


had so large a quantity to work on, or every 
bee was gorged with honey, and there was 
but little inducement to quarrel. In fact, 
they were much in the same condition as 
when gathering natural stores from a boun- 
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tiful basswood flow. May God’s blessing 
continue to be with you and your bees, and 
those youemploy. I feel especially like add- 
ing emphasis to this latter matter. When 
blessings like these are showered down upon 
us, let us accept them and use them as a 
means of doing good, and helping those by 
us who need help; and in no way in the 
world can you help so effectively as to give 
employment to those who need it. Your 50 


pages were none too long, my friend; and 
indeed we should be glad of 50 more, could 
you combine so much valuable instruction 
We hope you 


as you have in this article. 
will ** come again ”’ soun. 
_ HEED or 
HOW HE DID IT. 


MR. HOUSE TELLS FRIEND DICKERSON HOW HE GOT 
3000 LBS. OF HONEY FROM 14 COLONIES, ETC. 


R. ROOT:—I have just read in April GLEAN- 
INGS the article on page 166, and am glad to 
hear you have employed one who is able to 

answer the many questions coming from all quar- 

ters. You will confer a great favor if you will get 

Mr. House to answer one or a dozen questions for 

me, as the case may be. The question is, How did 

Mr. House manage his bees to get 3000 Ibs. of honey 

from 12 or 14 swarms, and more than one new swarm 

from each of the old? Did he tier up for surplus? 

If so, how high? Did he use fdn. for surplus? If so, 

were they full sheets or starters? In other words, 

please give his management, and make it so plain 

that a 14-year-old boy may understand him. I am 46 

years old, but a mere boy so far as a knowledge of 

apiculture is concerned. If you can not fix it ready 
for your May issue, please write direct to me on re- 
ceipt of this; for if tiering up is the order of the 

day, I want to change my hives, as they are but 1% 

story high. WILLET DICKERSON. 

Ladoga, Ind., April 11, 1883. 

MR. HOUSE’S REPLY. 

Now really, Mr. Dickerson, you are trying to get 
from mo something that may be hard to tell; for 
since the world began it has been easier by far to 
tell or to boast of what /ias been done than to tell 
just how ’twas done; while to tell how the same 
thing may be repeated would be harder still. But 
Mr. Root told us the other day in our noon service 
that we were expected to do nothing more than the 
best we could, so I venture. 

Two years ago at Saugatuck, Mich., I lost about 50 
swarms, having but four weak stocks in the spring. 
During the season these increased to 14 swarms; 
and besides furnishing enough honey for a year’s 
supply in a large family there was thirty dollars’ 
worth of comb honey sold. But much help was de. 
rived by the use of old combs. These 14 swarms all 
lived through the winter of 1881-’82; but two of them 
were very weak, as per page 166, April GLEANINGS. 
These two weak colonies were set to queen-rearing 
for my own use; and in raising queens [ have always 
paid much more attention to the honey-record and 
non-swarming propensities of the progenitors than 
to their record of purity, though I had a few very 
fine pure queens. For the 12 strong swarms I began 
early, and followed a system something like that 
which friend Doolittle described a few years ago — 
keeping the bees confined by a division-board to just 
such space as they would fill, and added more room 
by placing empty combs in center of brood-nest. 


——_—-_ 





As my queens came on I made enough nuclei to 
keep them, so as never to be in want of a queen when 
one was needed. My method of controlling swarms 
was a rather picked-up affair. The first and only 
object was to keep every honey-swarm just as strong 
as possible; hence I got them to working in surplus 
just as early as there was any chance; and when it 
seemed as though they could not contain themselves 
longer without swarming, a frame of brood was ex- 
changed for empty comb or fdn., these frames of 
brood being placed in a weaker honey-swarn, if 
there was any such place; if not, they were put in 
some of the nuclei. I did not try so bard as I some- 
times have, to prevent natural swarming; but rath- 
er than risk any slacking of their efforts on comb 
honey let them swarm, and here was a point I quite 
delighted in: it was to have a new swarm that came 
out in the forenoon be faithfully at work in upper 
story in the afternoon. The method was to let them 
have, not only the satisfaction of issuing as a new 
swarm, but of going into a new hive and occupying 
anew site. But remember this: that all but two or 
three of the frames of brood went from the old hive 
into the new one withthem; generally leaving about 
two of the finest frames of hatching brood on the 
old stand for a nucleus, taking all the bees I could 
from old stock for the new. The result was, they 
not only had the fun of swarming, but they were 
such a big swarm they had to go into surplus. [ be- 
lieve that most of these swarms sent out another 
swarm in course of the season; but all were treated 
alike, and the increase was made entirely by the 
gradual growth of the nuclei; and when there was 
any surplus to be had, there was not a swarm, except 
among the nuclei, that had any excuse for not put- 
ting it up in good shape. 

Now as to surplus: I did not use two tiers of sec- 
tions, as is now becoming so common, but I used a 
case more like the one pictured on p. 20 of Mr. Root’s 
price list. {don’t know why I might not have used 
the usual method of two tiers with as much success, 
but I never have, and perhaps never shall. Neither 
did I, in any single instance, “tier up.’’ The fact is, 
I did not see the time when it seemed as though 
I cou'd, with profit. As fast as any thing was 
ready to come off I put it up in crates ready for 
home market or shipping. But let me say, that I 
think if I had been badly crowded I might have tier- 
ed up with profit. 


STARTING BEES IN SECTIONS. 
Perhaps I did have one point on starters. I took 
whole sheets of fdn. and tacked them between two 
thin strips as long as top-bar of frames; and dur- 
ing a free flow of honey would open my nuclei and 
drop from one to three of them into their hives, and 
as I kept every nucleus as strong in proportion as the 
honey-swarms, they could and did work on these 
sheets of fdn. most delightfully; and one of the 
greatest pleasures I had was to go through the apia- 
ry in the morning, and take out these sheets 
that were then beautiful white combs, clean and 
new, and drop other sheets of fdn. in their places. 
It was really marvelous to see how these little 
swarms would work out those sheets, and I was as 
delighted over the idea of having them help me in 
the way they did, as Robinson Crusoe was over some 
of his new plans and discoveries. 
I very much prefer tacking the sheets of fdn. be- 
tween two thin strips just as long as top-bar of 
frame, in preference to putting them in frames, be- 
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cause I could do it so much faster; and as these 
strips were lightly nailed with short brads they 
would come apart very easily, and leave the fdn. in 
vood shape, with no waste. Of course, this top edge 
would not be worked out, but I placed the starters 


so that this edge would be at the bottom of the sec- | 


tion. Then with these strips I could draw the frames 


nearer to the fdn. when it seemed best to econo- | 


mize room and save the beat of a nucleus. 
These sheets of new comb I cut just as large as 1 


them square, sO that by dipping two sides in hot wax 
and rosin I could make them stick in a corner, and 
hardly ever had one fall. Now, if there is any thing 
that will induce bees to work in surplus boxes it is 
new comb; and I have never before been able to get 
more than a few pieces of fresh comb to use, and 
that was generally drone, and often contained eggs. 
But this was perfect; and I had anidea, too, that the 
“ fishbone ’’ was worked down thinner than it would 
have been in sections. The fdn. I used was made 
for use in brood-chamber; but a much thinner grade 
is now being made for starters in sections. I tried 
tohave no more surplus room on a hive than was 
fully oceupied, and often changed the positions of 
boxes from outside to the center, where bees were 
working strongest. 

My honey season was a poor one. There was but a 
very light flow of clover, and I never have any bass- 
wood. There was only about two weeks of good huon- 
ey-yield, and that was during goldenrod. But I do 
think, Mr. Dickerson, that there was a secret under- 
lying it all that helped more than any other one 
thing to give me the 8000 Ibs., nearly all of Which was 
comb honey, and the 18 new swarms; and that was, 
that the pasture was not overstocked, there being 
scarcely another swarm to interfere with them. I 
think | am correct in this; for frequently with fifty 
swarms, in good honey seasons, where there were 
many other bees in the neighborhood, | have been 
unable to obtain more honey than I did from these 
twelve. 

Now I think I have mentioned the principal items 
that led to any degree of success, unless it is that I 
have omitted to speak of the use of the extractor in 
the brood-chamber, a matter that should never be 
neglected. Whether I have made it plain enough 
for a 14-year-old boy, I don’t know, though I guess 
that you can understand it. But do not fall into the 
error of thinking you can definitely follow the plan 
of some one else entirely. I believe every success- 
ful honey-raiser bas a great deal of individuality in 
his method, and is obliged to have, for their cirecum- 
stances are so various. Almost every action in an 
apiary is an emergency, andone must be prepared fcr 
them as a surgeon would be for * surgical emergen- 
cies,” 

One finds a great deal of individuality among bee- 
keepers that is quite astonishing in such a position 
as Mr. Root has given me. It's really amusing. 
Before me now lies a letter from Missouri from a 
man who wants all his frames and 500 sections made 
up and shipped to him,and wants a tin separator, 
bent down at each end for each individual section. 
He was written to last week, and advised of what an 
enormous freight bill he would have to pay, and 
how impractical it was to have such separators. But 
he says he'll risk the freight; and as to the separa- 
tors he knows what he wants. But this is only one 
of a dozen such that come up every day. Some are 


| 


| 
| 





willing to listen to advice; but most of them bow be- 
fore the shrine of their petidea. Josh Billings nev- 
er came nearer the truth than when he said, * Eggs- 
periens iz a gud skule, but the tooishun is veri hi.’ 
Your friend,— WALTER b. HOUSE. 
Medina, O., April 17, 1883. 
There are two points in the above [ would 
strongly commend: First, letting the bees 
swarm, then moving the main part of the 


| brood to the new colony for getting box hon- 








could manage and get itin the section, always cutting ey. Secondly, filling the sections with large 
| starters or freshly made comb partly worked 


out. 
ee Se 


WINTERING BEES. 


THE WHOLE OF IT IN A NUT-SHELL. 


Sy A ELL, well! what's the use running after new 
Why ideas ndimproved methods in wintering 

rei if they only lead in a circle? Just stand 
still, and you will be right part of the time at least. 
Only hear the confused advocacy of clamps, chaff 
hives, a dry cellar, a root house, a bank vault, bury 
them in the ground in the snow, in a strawstack, 
upward ventilation, downward ventilation, no venti- 
lation, no bottom-buoard, no honey-board, no cover, 
no enamel cloth, no pollen, no honey, pure sugar, 
no noise, no light, no dampness, plenty of water, 
running water, snow shoveled in to produce damp- 
ness, sawdust, absorbing material, old duds, corn- 
cobs, wooden spiders, division-boards, mattresses, 
quilts, cushion:, counterpanes, pillows, ete., ad in- 


Jinitum. 


Well, what is the result? Why, the blessed bees 
wax fat and thrive, and the * blasted”’ bees languish 
and die under almost every kind of treatment. 

ENAMELED CLOTH AND WATER IN WINTER. 

What treatment do I advocate, did you say? Oh! 
that’s not the point; I was trying to express my 
surprise to tind that my shi tless and blundering 
method has been hit upon and almost commended 
by one of our highest authorities — Mr. Doolittle. ‘I 
refer to the water collected b the enemeled cloth 
(page 172). 

I have only thirty swarm. I put 28 of theminthe 
cellar just as they were in the open air — covers, 
enameled cloth, and all, face to the wall, all in one 
tier, four hives high and sever long. The bee-cellar 


| is partitioned off by itself; is e1 tirely dark, and bas 


a chimney used for ventilation whenever [ judge it 
to be necessary. Every hive came out in good 
order, yet dripping with water when moved trom 
a level position. Another time I would give them a 
little slant, to facilitate drainage. 

JOEL A. BARBER. 

Lancaster, Wis., April 6, 1883. 

Friend L., my wife said jestingly, a few 
days ago, that it didn’t trouble her nearly so 
much when people told things that were not 
true as it did when they told things about 
her that were true. Perhaps this philosophy 
will account for a tendency of mine to feel a 
little irritated at your numeration of our 
wintering troubles and devices. Itislaugh- 
able, anyhow; and if it is not all true, there 
is at least a pretty big grainof truth init. I 
am glad to find out that you know how to 
winter your bees. Now just keep right on 
doing it, year after year, and pretty soon we 
shall all know how, won’t we ? 
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WIRING FRAMES FOR FDN. 
ANOTHER STEP IN THE MATTER. 


' SUPPOSE that you are crowded almost to death 
with business and bees-ness. But listen one mo- 
ment, and then chavter away before that short- 
hand fellow—or, rather, lady. In wiring my frames 
I have no holes to make nor wire to trifle or bother 
with; and the frames when full look just as though 
they were nviled into the frames. 

I think they work ‘‘boss.’’ Fasten ¢ piece of % 
board to the side of the work-bench, about 4 inches 
wide, and the length of the frame on the inside. 
Now make holes at every interval where you want 
a wire. Hang the frame on this block, and drive % 
wire nails into the frame over theholes. Turn over, 
and hang the other side on and treat in the same 
manner. When the nails are all driven in, take a 
pair of round-nose pliers and turn the point down in 
the form of a loop, or staple, and they will never 
pull out. You need nothing to hold the wire when 
starting, but thread it through the middle one at the 
bottom and give it aturn or two around, making a 
kind of twist; then go on around the frame. 

I think it will be all plain to you; but for fear that 
it won’t, I will send a piece with two places fixed. I 
use %{ nails, but think °%; will be as good, and perhaps 
better. It takes, I think, a little longer to make 
them, but they are so much nicer it more than pays 
for the trouble. 


= 


BOTTOM-BAR, WITH WIRE-NAIL STAPLES IN IT. 

If you like this plan, use it and welcome: but if 
not, you don’t “have to.”” You can make the loop 
go across the grain, if you choose, but I turn them 
this way because it is so much handier, and they 
work just as well. 

Bees are not wintering very well in this part. 

Galesville, Wis., March 22, 1883. G. E. DUTTON. 

Thank you, friend D.; and although it 
seems to me some one else has suggested the 
same, or something similar, you have im- 
proved on the manner in putting in the nails 
and bending them, until I shouldn’t wonder 
if it would be really cheaper for the majority 
of the friends, than drilling holes and weay- 
ing the wire through. The thin nail-heads 
on the wire nails can be easily sunken in 
level with the wood of the top-bar, and will 
not be in the way through any scraping of 
the top-bars; nor will they give the top of 
the frames an untidy look, as the wiring oft- 
en does. If the wire could be put in more 
easily with the hooks turned at right angles, 
they could be easily twisted a quarter-turn 
after the frame is wired. And this suggests 
another idea that I am going to claim as my 
own invention: Should the wires be a little 
too losse, just twist the staples around until 
they have their requisite tension. ‘There, 
now, boys, isn’t this * brilliant”? Our z5-ct. 
round-nose pliers are just the tool for bend- 
ing the points of wire nails into a hook. To 
do this rapidly, we want the wire nails made 
rather slender. Those we sell are made ex- 
pressly to our order of a smaller-sized wire 
than those made first. In regard to your 
board for spacing the nails, I would suggest 
that the wood be cut out on the side next 





the operator, so that, in turning them, they 
can see the points as they come through. 
Friend D., I rather think we owe you a vote 
of thanks—quite a number of us. 
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HALF-POUND SECTIONS OF COMB 
HONEY. 


ANOTHER SCHEME SUGGESTED. 


yr THINK the best way to supely the demand for 
13-lb. sections would be to have the honey made 
in large frames, and then have it cut with a cut- 
ter into pieces about 2', inches square (which, 1%, 
inches thick, would be about ‘4 Ib.), and the pieces 
placed in square tin boxes just a little larger, so that 
they would slip in easily; then pack these in a large 
box, with a thick paper between the layers (or paste- 
board), and when the case is full, press down the 
cover and fasten tight. The cases should then be 
kept right side up; but I do not think they would 
leak if they got turned wrong side up. 

Perhaps the boxes could have covers, and be sealed 
as you seal the extracted honey insmall pails. They 
would be nice for picnics or fairs, as they could be 
eaten right out of the box (I guess we should want 
14-Ilb. boxes for such places); 4-lb. boxes ought to be 
furnished for 2 cents each in large quantities, and 
perhaps less. Lintend to try them the coming sea- 
son, if I can get the boxes made. 

H.S. KtinGssury. 

Cavendish, Vt., March 23, 1883, 

Friend k., I should not be surprised if 
your idea bore fruit, after all. Why not use 
our glass jelly-tumblers, and fill around the 
piece of comb with liquid honey, and then 
none will be lost by the drip and leakage. 
We can make you round tin boxes for two 
cents, easily enough. 

mak ll ai liaise 


WILLOW AS A HONEY-PLANT. 


—_ 


A HONEY-BEARING HEDGE. 


willow that grows in a neighbor's yard, across 
It sprouted up from the 
root of a Scotch drooping-willow that died above the 


BB this mail I send you a few cuttings from a 


the street from me. 


roots. It is now three years old. I measured it this 
morning, and found it to be 18 feet high. The top is 
pyramidal, with long slender branches, making a 
most beautiful shade-tree. It blooms the first of 
April here, and is one of the best bloomers that I 
know any thing about. The catkins are very large, 
and yield yellow pollen, and honey in great quanti- 
ties. When in full bloom it presents a very beauti- 
ful appearance. Bees work on it all day long, gath- 
ering a bright yellow pollen from it. It will grow 
readily in any soil, I think. I put out a few cuttings 
last spring along the fence, sticking them into the 
hard ground, and every one grew, some of them 
making a growth of 5 feet, and all are full of bloom 
this spring. Those cuttings I send you will bloom in 
a few days, if you stick them into the ground. It is 
very easily propagated by putting the cuttings into 
loose moist soil. It does not throw up runners or 
sprouts. I think it will make a valuable spring 
bloomer, and a pretty shade-tree. What variety of 
the willow is it? I think that bee-keepers would en- 
hance their interests very much by planting such 
shade-trees as bloom in the spring. 

There are different trees that bloom early when 
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our bees need pollen and honey, that make beauti- 
fulshades. Among the best, I think,is the box-elder. 
Here it blooms just after the soft-maple and elm. 
It is hardier than any other shade-tree we have, is 
not liable to be preyed On by insects, nor burnt and 
blistered by the hot sun in summer, as so many of 
our shades are. It is true, the bloom does noc last 
long; but it yields a large quantity of bee feed while 
it does last. Itserves the double purpose of a shade- 
tree, and furnishes bee food. Bee-keepers in all of 
our towns and villages might, with judicious effort, 
line the streets and avenues with these honey-pro- 
ducing trees that would be of great assistance in 
building up their stock in the early part of the year, 
and aid in beautifying their homes. 
WILLIAM LITTLE. 

Marissa, St. Clair Co., Ill., March 13, 1883. 

The willow you mention, friend L., has 
been spoken of several times before in our 
back volumes. I don’t now recall the name 





of it, but itis the one generally used by nur- 
serymen as stock for budding on to the kil- | 
monark, or weeping-willow. ‘Vhis plant is | 
thoroughly disseminated over the country, 
where these ornamental tops die, and leave 
the natural root to sprout up. I think they 
have been sold especially for honey-plants. 
We have one in our grounds in bloom now, 
this 16th day of April. We have put out the 
cuttings, and will test them to see if they 
are the same as those we have already. We 
have never seen the box-elder in bloom. 
Can this willow be used for a hedge? Who 
will tell us ? 
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(“PILI following illustrates how a supply | 
ch dealer may be innocent, when circum- | 
=~ stances seem very decidedly against | 
him:— 

Inclosed you will find one dollar, for which you 
will please send me a copy of your A BC; orif you | 
have any ‘hing later that you think will suit a man 
who doesn’t know any thing about bees, please send 
that. Ithink A BC will suit me. Also send me a | 
late copy of GLEANINGS. Please send as soun as | 
you can, and you will very much oblige me. | 

Asbury, Mar. 14, 1883. J. M. ANDREWS. 


In the above letter you will notice that no 
State is given. As the Postal Guide gives 
nine ‘“‘ Asburys” in the United States, we | 
had either to write a postal card to every 
one of so many different States, or wait un- | 
till onr friend wrote again. It seems he 
waited two weeks before he wrote again, 
and here is his card:— 

Some time ago I sent you an order for your A BC 
book. I sent registered letter; recieved return 
card, but have not heard from the book yet. Will 
you be so kind as to send it as socn as possible, for I 
should like to have it? « J. M. ANDREWS. 

Asbury, Warren Co., N. J., Mar. 29, 1883. 


You will notice that he seems to have pos- 
itive proof that we received his money, and 
also that we knew his address. He is right 
in saying that he did get a return card, but 








this return card is simply a card furnished 
by the P. O. department, acknowledging the 
receipt of the registered letter. The clerk 
who goes to the postofiice, and signs these 
register cards, of course does not know wheth- 
er all the addresses are inside of the letters or 
not; so that, when the letter came to be 
opened, we had no possible clew as to where 
our friend lived, who wanted the A BC 
book. 





FRIEND TRAIN’S IMPROVED BEES. 
THE COMING BEE. 


I bought, in February, 1864, 2 swarms of large 


1 COMMENCED bee-keeping in the spring of 1864. 
brown bees, called at the time the ‘* Kickapoo ”’ 


| bees. They had descended directly from wild bees 


found in the Kickapoo woods. I kept them in the 
old way with varying success, making a great many 
experiments in manage nent, winter and summer. I 
bought and tried a great many patent hives, but did 
the best in hives of my own devising, until the win- 
ter of 1878, when I consulted you, and took your pa- 
per and read your A I} C as fast as published. How- 
ever, I had used two styles of frame hives before 
that, both patent, and neither as good as a large 
double box hive devised by myself, which was a 
moderate-sized family room, surrounded by a hollow 
wall of dead air, and a largechamber above for using 
surplus boxes. I had never aimed to increase to 
more than 25 or 30 swarms to winter, killing all that 
I did not want to keep and coud not sell. I always 
worked on the plan of the survival! of the fittest un- 
til 1876 or 1877. I then let them increase to nearly 2 
hundred swarms, when I began to make some more 
inquiry and study, looking to more profits; and since 
1878 it has taken nearly all my time and attention; 
and it is more and more interesting, and it has been 
fairly profitable. ; 

I have not experimented much in the different 
races of bees, but { have been an interested specta- 
tor of the experiments of others. I read all that is 
said, pro or con, in GLEANINGS and A. B.J., and in 
many books, among which A BC is about A No.1, 
though Quinby, by Root, and Cook’s Manual have 
been not read only, but carefully studied; and I have 
carefully noted the work and habits of the races in 
different apiari2, and I am now determined to stick 
to and developa cross between the yellow and brown 
bees in the mauner proposed. And as Iam a small 
man of small means, I am not going to try to do 
every thing I cin hear or think of; butthis one thing 
I mean to do, if I live long enough. And now let 
every man fol/ow out his own ideas with his own 
plans, and we shall see what the ‘‘ coming bee”’ will 
be. 

So far, I find this cross (all would say hybrid, but a 
cross between two races of bees can not properly be 
called a hybrid) to be active, hardy, and very, very en- 
ergetic in finding honey, if there is any within their 
reach. And they do fly from 6 to 8 miles every year 
that basswood yields honey, and bring me a large 
surplus, from 500 to 2000 Ibs., and the young swarms 
that issue at or about the commencement of bass- 
wood bloora always fill their brood-chamber with 
basswood honey; and they work on red clover just 
as freely ss on white or alsike; and they are as 
docile as I care to have them. I can do any thing 
with them that I can do with full-blood Italians, and 
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with no more smoke. They have one trait that I 


value highly, and which some, if not most, Italians 
lack. While they will stay ou the combs in handling 
well enough for all my purposes, they will drive be- 
fore smoke very readily, and will not hang to and 
mar the honey when you are trying to drive them 
off; and I believe I can take nearly twice as much 
comb honey from them ia a given time as I could 
from full-blood Italians; and this is no small item 
With me, especially in such a year as 188], when I 
took over 11,000 Ibs. of con:b and 3000 ibs. extracted 
from 125, spring count. H. V. TRAIN. 
Mauston, Wis., Dec. 8, 1882. 


VARIOUS ITEMS FROM FRIEND DOO- 
LUTTLe. 


“BEES WON'T STING SOME PEOPLE.” 


R. C. Taylor’s account on page 179 of the man 

who thought he could handle bees without get- 
ting stung. Many similar cases had come under my 
notice, all of which resulted as friend Taylor's did; 
i.e., the persons claiming bees never stung them 
were soon put to flight, receiving more or less stings, 
till one day an elderly man cane to the bee-yard. 
I cautioned him not to come too near (as my custom 
is), but he did not heed it, saying, as he came close 
up to the hive [had open, *“ Bees never sting me.” 
As this was in May, the bees were not so inclined to 
sting as they are later in the season; and although I 
wore aveil, still few bees offered to sting, so of 
course he was not stung. Later in the season, after 
the honey-flow had ceased, as myself and a friend of 
mine were taking off nearly the lust section honey, 
this samé man came walking into the apiary. The 
friend was about tocaution him about coming too 
near, as the bees were quite cross, when I told him 
in a whisper that the bees never stung that man, so 
there was no need of caution. As he came where 
we were I laid aside the smoker; and when handling 
the cases of sections I managed to jar the hive and 
crush some of the bees, which were cross hybrids. 
The air was soon filled with angry bees which were 
flying in rage about the heads of my friend and my- 
self, stinging through pants and shirt, and even 
crawling into our pants pockets, and stinging there. 
Very much to my surprise, not a bee flew angrily 
about this maa; and to test the matter still further 
I asked him to take some of the side cases out of the 
hive, so as to help me while I held others. He did 
as I requested, while I carelessly let a case of partly 
filled sections drop upon the top-bars of the frames 
which were covered with bees, killing a dozen or 
two. This brought acloud of bees at the heads of 
my friend and myself, like so many hails-ones, while 
the air was fairly perfumed with poison from the 
enraged bees; still not one offered to touch this man. 
I closed the hive; and as we waiked toward the 
house, my flesh fairly crawled at the hissing of the 
bees on my hat and clothing, with now and then a 
sting penetrating through; still this man was not 
stung, nor did I see a single bee offer to sting him. 
Afterward he told me he had kept bees for years, 
and never was stung by a honey-bee in his life. I 
told him I would give considerable money i! I could 
have the same freedom from stings he enjoyed. 
Has any one met with a similar case, and how can 
it be accounted for? 


cl WAS much interested and amused in reading 


ENAMELED CLOTH, ONCE MORE. 

Upon setting about a third of my bees out of 
the cellar I find that those which were full swarms 
having enameled cloth over the frames have win- 
tered well, while the weaker ones (1 had a few nuclei 
last fall l put in cellar by way of experiment) with 
said cloths over them are in poor shape. The bees 
are nearly all dead, and the combs are dripping with 
moisture. The honey had soured, and the bottomsof 
the combs are quite moldy. The nuclei having 
quilts over them are in much the best shape, while 
the strong swarms with quilts are not nearly as good 
as those with the enameled cloth. This would seem 
to show that the strong swarm maintained warmth 
enough to drive the excess of moisture out at the 
entrance of the hive, except enough to supply their 
need of water; while the weak ones, not having that 
warmth, allowed the moisture to condense on the 
cloth in such quantities that itruinedthem. On the 
other hand, the dry warm quilt benefited the weak, 
while it retained no moisture for the strong swarm 
to slake their thirst. 

SETTING BEES FROM THE CELLAR. 

I find that most parties wintering bees in the cellar 
are in the habit of setting all out on one day. When 
this is done the bees will mix, more or less, if no 
precaution is taken to set them on the stand they oc- 
cupied the season previous, s0 some stocks will have 
more than their proportion of bees, and others be 
weak. Of late years I have adopted this plan, and 
find I can set out the bees with no mixing, without 
setting any on their old stands, it making no differ- 
ence where they are placed. On warm days, at 
about the time the first pollen appears, I commence 
about 4 o’clock P.M.,and set out, say 10 swarms, 
scattering them over the bee-yard as far apart as 
possible, which prevents their mixing. By this time 
of day the bees which have been out previously, 
have ceased to fly pretty much, so there is no dan- 
ger of their robbing those just set out, which is often 
the case where bees are set out io the middle of a 
warm day; as those newly out are so anxious to fly 
they pay little or no attention to robbers. If tbe 
next morning is fine, ten more are set out before the 
others commence to fly, so they have their flight and 
get prepared for robbers by the time those out be- 
fore get on the wing. These last ten are scattered 
over the apiary as the first was, so as to be as far 
from each other as possible, paying no attention to 
how close they come to those already out. Thus I 
set out morning and evening every pleasant day, till 
all are out. Having set out ten this afternoon, 
caused me to speak of it, as this way pleases me so 
much better than the old one did. First pollen to- 
day. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

Borodino, N. Y., April 14, 1883. 

I too, friend D., have heard people say 
bees would not sting them, and I have heard 
many more say that bees stung them at ev- 
ery opportunity, and that they wouldeven go 
several rods from their hive on purpose to 
sting them if they came anywhere near. 
Now, my position in all this as you know, 
perhaps, has been that bees are no respecters 
of persons; that it is the behavior of the in- 
dividual and not the individual himself. In 
all my experience I have never had any good 
reason to think otherwise. The case you 
give is a little surprise to me; and if I were 
you I would not drop the matter there. Get 


this man to work again, and work among 
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the bees day after day ; and if it really turns 
out that he never gets stung, he will be a | 
novelty, to the bee-keeping world at least. | 
Even though the facts you present seem | 
positive and conclusive, yet 1 can not help | 
thinking it was somewhat accidental. | 
have often been among enraged bees when, | 
although they were stinging others right | 
and left, they seemed to pass me by; but I | 
have always thought it was more the way I 
behaved than any thing else. Another 
point occurs to me here: While others are 
complaining bitterly, and being bitten by 
mosquitoes, I never get bit atall. This has 
been verified dozens of times. I always ex- 
plain it to my friends in a joking way, by 
telling them that the mosquitoes don’t con- 
sider me ‘* good to eat.”? I agree with you, 
that if I could be insured to be free from 
bee-stings without veil or smoke, I would 
give quite a little sum of money to be taught 
how. Can any of the brethren give any 
further facts in regard to the matter? By 
the way, friend D., were you not a little | 
wicked when you killed the bees and bumped 
the sections in order to get our friend stung ? 

In regard to the enameled sheets: Other 
reports agree with what you mention, that 
powerful colonies seem to do better for hav- 
ing the thin impervious coverings over them; 
while with weak ones it seems to keep them 
too damp. Very likely this will account for 
many different experiences having been re- 
ported from enameled sheets for winter cov- 
ering. 

I am inclined to think your suggestions in 
regard to setting out bees are very valuable. 
1 am the more interested in it because we 
have determined to winter at least a part of 
our bees next winter in the nice cellar under- 
neath our new brick house I have been tell- 
ing you about. One of the principal objec- 
tions I have about cellar wintering is the 
difliculty in getting the bees out and getting 
them started to fly all right. ‘The more ex- 
perience I have with spring dwindling, the 
stronger I approve of your idea, that bees 
should remain in their winter repositories 








until the first pollen begins to come. If I 
raised only comb honey, and didn’t rear 
queens for the market, perhaps I would still 
stick to the chaff hives. In fact, reports 
seem to be so very favorable with chaff hives, 
even during the past severe winter, I should 
hardly think of using the cellar instead of 
them, were it not for the fact of our rearing 
queens for sale as above mentioned. 


LL Ce 
THAT HONEY-HOUSE, AGAIN. 





ALSO SOMETHING ABOUT MARKETING HONEY. 





1 HAVE been rather anxiously watching to 
if see some plan for a honey-house something 
= like the one Mr. Flanagan, of Belleville, Ill. 
spoke of in last Dec. GLEANINGS. I want to build 
one this spring with shop under the same roof, in 
which to make hives and put sections together; in 
fact, every kind of work pertaining to an apiary — 
one suitable for storing, extracting, and preparing 
for market the honey from %5 to 100 colonies of bees. 
I should like one not too expensive. Ithink a house 
so constructed as to allow a good cellar under it for 
wintering, in case a person wished, would be a good 





idea. It is certainly not best to put bees in a cellar 
under a living-room, or one used for storing veg- 
etables. 

In writing to the bee-papers it would add to the 
value of the reports if correspondents were to give 
the prices they were selling their honey for. It 
would enable us to get something like uniformity. 
I had quite an experience the past season in that 
respect, owing to our large yield of honey. I was 
forced to seek a market outside of the towns in 
which I had usually sold my crop. In doing so I 
went to acity some 35 miles off, containing about 
40,000 inhabitants. There I of course met with more 
competition than I had been used to, but I succeed- 
ed in selling with but little trouble. Considering 
that I was a stranger, my honey did more to recom- 
mend itself than any thing I could say. I learned 
something of the way other producers placed their 
crop on the market. Among other things I was led 
to think that some of them sold at a much less price 
than they could have received, simply because they 


| had large amounts of it, and were not posted in 
| general in regardto its worth. Such persons are the 
| means of injuring the market greatly for the prod- 


uct of those who are fully posted, and have taken 
pains to put their honey on the market in good 
shape and popular-sized packages. Another thing 
I observed was, that the 4', x44 sections holding 1 Ib. 
were more in demand than any other size. Box- 
hive men do a great deal toward depressing prices. 
Thanks to the improved system of bee-keeping, 
their numbers are growing “ beautifully less."’ Ial- 
so found quite a prejudice existing against extract- 
ed honey. I took only a small quantity with me, 
for fear I should not close it out readily. I had it 
well ripened in Mason quart fruit-jars, with some of 
those nice blue and bronze labels purchased of you. 
The first grocer I showed a sample to bought the 
whole lot ** without a word.’ I have found the 
above package to be the most popular for extracted 
of any thing 1 have tried so far. My comb honey 
was in sections holding 144 lbs.,4'4x5. I recsived 
$6.00 per dozen for the extracted, and 17 cts. per Ib. 
for the comb. 

I do not wish to be understood as dictating; but 
with the rapidly increasing interest in bee-keeping I 
should like to see GLEANINGS semi-montbly, allow- 
ing the matter in JUVENILE to be put in the regular 


| issues of GLEANINGS. 


Why can’t our bee-men who are writing and revis- 
ing ‘* bee books ”’ insert some good plans for a build- 
ing suitable for honey and the apiary? 

Duncan, Ill., April, 1883. W. H. GRAVES, 38. 

Thank you, friend G., for your ideas in 
regard to a honey-house. I know it ought 
to be in the A B C book ; but with the pres- 
ent stress of business, I hardly see how I 

‘an undertake it just yet. besides, there 
are many points,it seems to me, as yet rather 
undecided. It is growing, and will be soon 
fully grown, I trust.—I heartily agree with 
you in regard to marketing honey. If you 
will take notice, most of those giving reports, 
or at least many of them, do tell what they 
receive for their honey. And I hereby ask 
the friends, when sending in the reports, to 
be sure to state what their honey sold for.— 
We are considering the matter of making 
the JUVENILE [full size; but how about the 
rice, friend G.? An even dollar seems to 

e so handy, we have hesitated to make any 
change in the price. May be we can soon 
make GLEANINGS semi-monthly at an even 
dollar. We shall see. 
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Heads oj Grain. 
From Different Fields. 


SOFTENING CANDIED HONEY BY STEAM. 
{HJ OR several years I have been experimenting on 
i! ' the best way to get candied honey out of the 
ee . 

combs in the spring. 
mented away fifty dollars. My last invention, al- 
though very simple, is a grand success. The boiler 
for dissolving the candied honey in the frames, 
ready for extracting, is made thus: Make it *; of an 
inch longer than the top-bar of the longest frame 
you use, and *; of an inch wider than the top-bar of 
the shortest frame you use. This will let your long- 
est frames in lengthwise, and your shortest frames 
crosswise. Now if you have an intermediate frame, 
all you want is a cross-piece to lay across your boil- 
er. You want your boiler 4 or 5inches deeper than 
your deepest frame. Next take a strip of the same 
material of which your boiler is made (which should 
be of galvanized iron for several reasons), 2 in. wide, 
and as long as will go around your boiler inside. 
Double this in the shape of a VY, and solder the two 
edges inside *{ in. from the top of your boiler. For 
ends of frames to rest on, this strengthens your 
boiler; soif you should not want to store honey in 
it, you can handle it withoutinjury. It also lets your 
frames down so you can store it full of frames; and 
as I use mine for carrying frames back and forth 
for extracting, I can cover it up so that bees and 
tlies are shut out. 

HOW TO USE THE BOILER. 

Set your boiler on the stove, with 2 inches of water 
in it; make up a good fire; commence to uncap, and 
set frames into your boiler as fast as you get uncap- 
ped. When your boiler is full, begin to extract with 
the first frame you put in. The steam will dissolve 
the honey, and warm the comb so it will not break. 
If any should be so cold or so old as not to be all dis- 
solved, put it back for a few minutes. 

COOKING FOOD FOR STOCK, BY STEAM. 

I use my boiler in winter, having quite a number 
of hogs on my hands; and corn being high, I thought 
I would try cooking feed. I appraised my hogs at 
the time 1 began to fatten; have weighed all the 
corn fed; after deducting feed and value of hogs at 
the time I began to fatten, I have eleven dollars 
apiece for labor, besides the manure, which fully 
pays alilabor. One of my neighbors has fattened 5 
hogs on raw corn, and he says the corn is worth 
more than the hogs will bring; so you see here is 
quite an item. W. H. BALCH. 

Oran, N. Y., March 16, 1883. 

Your plan for softening honey by steam is 
hardly new, friend B. Does not the water 
from the condensation of the steam dilute 
the honey so much as to render it unsalable? 
It is true, it would be just as good for feed- 
ing bees; but if you want it to feed, why 
not hang the frames directly in the hives ? 
We have never had any candied honey that 
we could not feed out in this way, especially 
if we give it to them during warm weather 
when they could get water.—Your idea of 
cooking food is good, and I believe it has 
been well demonstrated that it pays a good 
interest on time and money invested for 
feeding any kind of stock. 


I think I have experi- 


ANOTHER PLAN FOR WATERING BEES. 

You no doubt remember, friend Root, that Iam a 
strong advocate of water for bees, and of having it 
plenty and convenient for them, as they will take 
water the nearer the better, while they often pass 
over flowers containing honey, and fly half a mile or 
more before they attempt to load up. I have read 
of and seen a great many devices for watering bees, 
and I will now give you mine, and ask you to try it, 
and see if the bees don’t take to it sooner than any 
thing you have seen. ‘Take a board 12 in. wide, or 
wider, and from 10 to 16 ft. long, suited to the num- 
ber of colonies; now nail strips 2 in. wide all around 
the edges, water-tight; in short, make a trough one 
inch deep. Place it in or near your pump or spring, 
one end from 10 to 12 in. higher than the other; fill 
and round up the trough with sawdust, leaving the 
top uneven. Now place a salt-barrel, or some other 
kind, on the upper end of the board; make a small 
hole in the bottom, so that the water will trickle out, 
and fill it up and cover tight, toavoid drowning bees. 
When the sawdust is once saturated it will take but 
asmall drip to keep itso. Basswood sawdust seems 
to do best. Once a week put a handful of salt in the 
barrel. Bees seem to like to take water from saw- 
dust better than any thing else, and no danger of 
drowning. Jas. A. SIMPSON. 

Alexis, Warren Co., Ill., April 9, 1883. 

A WORD ABOUT QUININE. 

Why do you say our first physicians pronounce 
against the use of quinine? I supposed—and I mean 
to keep informed in such matters—that our greatest 
doctors regarded this alkaloid as one of the safest 
and very best of tonics—an invaluable medicine. 

A. J. COOK. 

Agricultural College, Lansing, Mich., Mar. 8, 1883. 

Thank you, friend Cook. I got my infor- 
mation in regard to quinine from a homeo- 
pathic doctor, if I remember correctly ; and 
as quinine is in such common use, I am very 
glad indeed to be told that it is not among 
the remedies to be avoided. Very likely you 
are right, and I am glad to know it, because 
it would be a sad thing for so many of our 
competent physicians to make a mistake in 
such a matter. 

GOOD CANDY, ETC. 

I am losing some of my bees. Those that had 
sealed honey some time ago are out now, and I 
must feed or lose them. I can not make the Good 
candy so but that the bees will suck out the liquid, 
and the grains of sugar will fall to the bottom of 
the hive like sand, and be wasted. I think of trying 
to melt honey and sugar together, and pour into a 
comb and hang in the hive. If I lose all the bees I 
have, I shall save combs and get some more bees to 
fill up again. Wm. FULLER. 

Woodville, Wis., Mar. 27, 1883. 

I know, friend F., that we have this trou- 
ble with the Good candy. If some way 
could be devised so it would entirely break 
the grain, so that the bees may consume it 
all with the honey, it would be ahead of any 
bee-candy yet invented. Maple-sugar cakes 
soaked in honey would probably answer all 
purposes; but, unfortunately, maple sugar 
1s more expensive than our granulated sugar 
of commerce. While granulated sugar is 
sold at 10 cts. per lb., we have to pay 12 cts. 
for the best quality of maple sugar; and 
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| 
even then maple sugar contains much more | 
foreign matter, besides the larger quantity 
of water, than the perfectly dry granulated 
sugar. I am inclined to object to melting 
the sugar, or using heat in any way, if we 
can possibly avoid it. If some kindof a 
mill could be used that would grind up the 
granulated sugar and honey together, so as 
to completely break the grain of the sugar, 
perhaps it might answer our purpose. ‘The 
honey and powdered sugar could then be 
molded into little cakes which would prob- 
a ly dry sufficiently on the outside so they 
could be handled easily, while the interior is 
in a moist state, just about as the bees 
would want it. 


\ YOUNG QUEEN LEADING OUT THE FLRST SWARM. 

I wish to relate something I do not see mentioned | 
in the excellent manuals or bee journals. In early | 
spring of 1880 I clipped the wing of a nice young 
queen, and in 1881 (May 29) aswarm issued witha 
young queen, and did well. In 1882 (June 21) the 
same was repeated again, leaving the old queen, and 
this winter the first-named colony dwindled until 
March 17; the last bee and the queen that was clipped 
died; now, was it not strange that young queens 
should leave each time? 

DOES THE LOSS OF A LEG IMPAIR THE USE OF A 
QUEEN? 

From the most prolific queen I now have I cuta 
leg off in clipping, in 1881. I think it strange it did 
not injure her usefulness, but she now has brood in 
all stages. Jos. K. HARVEY. 

Seranton, Pa., March 29, 1885. 


Friend II., there are exceptions to almost 
every rule in bee culture. The case you 
mention is a marked exception. It is possi- 
ble that the clipping of the queen may have 
had something to do with this. In all cases 
heretofore coming under my observation, 
where a young queen led out the first swarm, 
we have invariably found the old queen 
missing in some way, decrepit or crippled.—L 
am inclined to think the case you mention, 
where you clipped the leg of the queen, that | 
she produced less brood than a perfect queen 
would have done. We have had experience 
with many such crippled queens; but on 
careful observation concluded the loss of the 
leg usually impaired their ability to lay 
rapidly. 

A SELF-MADE BEE-MAN. 

My beesare allin splendid condition in cellars. I 
hope they will get through all right. I have but 21 
colonies, but they are all Italians, and in Simplicity 
hives. I have all the necessary implements and 
machines for making hives that I run bya one-horse 
power except a machine for making one-piece sec- 
tions and a fuundation mill; but [am thinking of 
getting some before long. I raised my queens my- 
self last summer, and succeeded well. I have a 
jamp nursery. I make my foundation with plaster 
molds that I made myself on the Faris plan, with 
some alterations. It works well, but Iam thinking 
of getting a Given press. 


my spare hours. I never learned any trade, but I 
have done it by the instructions foundin the A BC 
book, with the changes I thought would suit my 


case best. Every carpenter wao has seen them says | 
I have learned the trade. Perhaps I think more of | 


I made my saw-table, and | 
got every thing all up for making hives myself in | 


them than I would if they belonged to somebody 
else; but any way, I make my hives very well and 
quickly with them. I shall not advertise at present; 
I can sell all the hives I can make without advertis- 
ing, as I work only in my spare hours; but next 
summer I think I shall have more time to devote 
to it, as I shall have more help. 
J. V. BELLEFLOWER. 
Montreal, P. Q., Can., March 1, 1883. 


A GOOD REPORT FROM THE ASTER, 

I have taken 100 lbs. of comb honey from a single 
colony of bees, gathered from the aster, in the 
month of October. It begins to bloom Sept. 15; it 
blooms until frost, which generally comes about the 
Ist of Noy. I have seen its fresh blooms in Decem- 
ber. Ihave no idea how much honey this country 
could produce; but I suppose the pounds would be 
increased 100 fold if the people would equip them- 
selves with bees and other facilities. 

I. R. Good, of Nappance, Ind., passed through this 
country a few days ago, on the lookout for a suitable 
place for queen-raising. I think he will do well here, 
as he has already created, by his flying trip through 
this part, a great excitement about queens and pure 
bees. Everybody is anxious for him to settle here. 

Tullahoma, Tenn., April, 1885. T. A. GUNN. 


SAWDUST IN LIEU OF CHAFF. 

Last fall I packed in Novice’s chaff hives 6) colo- 
nies; in single-walled hives with store box set over, 
and intervening space filled with sawdust, 6 colonies; 
also six nuclei in chaff hives. The hives were all 
placed on the ground, and sawdust heaped up all 
around, except at the entrance, from 6 to 10 inches. 
The bees were confined on from two to ten frames, 
according to size of colony and amount of honey in 
combs, by the use of sawdust division-boards, the 
space between division-boards and hive being filled 
in some with sawdust. Where space would permit, 
the frames were separated from * inch to one inch. 
On top of frames were placed three or four *,-inch 
strips crosswise; and over these, lengthwise, several 
1-16-inch strips, comb-guides broken in two. Over 
this arrangement was a clean burlap, and over alla 
ten-inch chatf cushion. I forgot to say, by the way, 
that a good partof my hives are stuffed with saw- 
dust, and I am of the opinion that good sawdust, 
from facts seen in connection with my case of bees, 
is superior to chaff, the only objection being its 
weight. 

On Monday, the 9th, I examined every hive, re- 
moving sticks, and pushing frames up to the proper 
distance apart, took off burlaps to keep clean for 
next winter, putting on enameled sheets instead. 
After getting through, I felt like giving a “* hurrah” 
for the chaff hive and the L. frame, for I found 
every colony alive; two were queenless, and one la- 
dy the ruler of a nucleus, who had not yet learned 
spring had come. But a section of honey placed 
over the frames brought her around, and to-day she 
is laying. Excepting these three, my bees are as 
strong to-day as they were last fall when put away, 
and some a good deal stronger. 

GEO. F. WILLIAMS. 

New Philadelphia, O., April 11, 1883. 


The queen I got of you last June proves to be a 
beautiful one, and her little ** bairns’’ are wonder- 
ful workers. Though sheis notavery prolific queen, 
she has a fine large swarm in the hive, which are 
working finely now, with several frames of capped 
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brood. The bees last fall had crowded her on 2% 
frames, and filled the rest of the frames with honey, 
instead of making them “ stand back and give room.”’ 
But I must not forget the report of my neighbor. 
FROM 1 TO THIRTY-SIX, AND 140 LBS. OF HONEY. 
Hurrah for the ‘‘LoneStar”’ again! as she beat the 
world last year in amount of honey from one queen, 





she now beats the world again in increase from one 
queen. C. W.L aw, on Honest Ridge, a neighbor of | 
mine, from just one hive last spring increased to 36 
swarms, including two that he knew got away, and 
might have lost more. His original hive swarmed 7 | 
times; the two first swarms that came out, each five 
times; others, 4 and 3 times, tillhe reached the as- | 
tonishing, number of 36. This statement can be 
vouched for by nearly all his neighbors. Several of | 
them assisting him in the care of them, and say “it’s | 
80,” and are willing to testify to the same. He was 
urged to moke a report tosome bee journal; said he 
took no journal, nor knew of any one, and declined | 
for that reason; but he says the above are the facts. | 
The bighest number reported in GLEANINGS that I 
have seen is 39 from one hive and one nucleus, | 
which does not equal 36 swarms from one hive. Is | 
not Texas entitled to the banner in both bees and 
honey? From one hive he made or took 140 Ibs. that | 
he noted, but did not know how much he took in all. | 
CHas. M. BUTTOLPR. | 

Frosa, Limestone Co., Tex., March 28, 1883. 

This is indeed wonderful, friend B. I 
think Texas Is coming in close for the ban- | 
ner. Weshould be glad to hear from your | 
neighbor. I suppose he is going to keep on | 
and tell us what he can do another season. | 
Such a report seems almost improbable; but | 
with along season and an uninterrupted tlow 
of honey, I suppose it would not be a very 
difficult matter. We are glad to know he 
lives on ** ILlonest Ridge.” 


WOOD SEPARATORS. 

Last year I used wooden separators entirely; I like 
them well. I think I had only two or three cards 
fast to the wooden separators, and some of the 
frames were filled three times. I wintered the most 
of my bees on their summer stands, packed, and in 
that condition I have lost only two colonies in five 
winters, and one of them was a drone-laying queen. 
I have 43 colonies at this time. 

AN EMPTY HIVE UNDER THE BEES FOR WINTER. 

I experimented on one colony, a young swarm. I 
set said colony on top of empty hive; no frames in 
lower hive, and no bottom in upper one. I moved 
the hive back on the bottom-board, so that there 
was a one-inch hole the width of the hive, and the 
entrance open full width. The result was less dead 
bees of any colony in the yard. E. E. SMITH. 

Pittsford, Mich., Apr. 13, 1883. 


NOT *“* BLASTED HOPES,’’ BUT *‘ SMILERY.” 

Last month my husband, H. O. Morris, gave you an 
account of his accident at the bridge, and asked for 
a place in Blasted Hopes. You did not put him 
there because he so miraculously escaped death. 
You thought, too, that he should not have taken the 
risk of crossing at such atime. The stream was not 
so much swollen as to be dangerous to cross. The 
bridge went down because the timbers were thor- 
oughly rotten. H. O. neglected to state this fact to 
you, thereby gaining unjust censure for himself. 
However, I agree with you in not thinking him a 
candidate for Blasted Hopes; and I told him if he 





| April. 


| flowers nor buds, but on the sap. 
| me give you my recipe for making maple syrup. [| 


wrote for that department J should write for the 
Smilery. I am so thankful that his precious life was 
spared, and we have the prospect of another pleasant 
summer’s work among our bees! Besides, at our 
town meeting an appropriation was made to pay the 
damage to property caused by the falling bridge. 
FROM 22 TO 42, AND 2500 LBS. OF HONEY. 

Last spring we had 22 colonies of bees, and increas- 
ed to 42, and obtained 2500 Ibs. of honey, leaving 
plenty for them to winter on. The work of caring 
for them was so great last summer that H. O. need- 
ed an assistant,so [ hired a girl to do my. house- 
work, and I did bee-work, which is not 8) hard, and 
pleasanter, than the former. 

BEE-STINGS AS A REMEDIAL AGENT, AGAIN, 

The occasional stings I get rid me of an oldenemy; 
viz., saltrheum. When I work among the bees it 
does not trouble me at all. Once during the past 
winter it came out, and was so annoying that I went 
to the cellar, where we keep our bees, and induced 
one to come out and sting me. It did not object in 
the least to doing me this favor; in fact, bees are 
nearly always ready to sting, if properly dealt with. 
My salt rheum has not appeared since. We always 
winter 1n the cellar, and have never yet lost aswarm. 
KEEPING THE BEES IN THE CELLAR UNTIL APRIL. 

Our 42 came out very strong and active the 5th of 
People here who had them out earlier must 
have lost largely from their flying when they would 
have been better off in the hive. [ have invented a 


cheap and easy method of putting on sections, but 
will not describe it now, lest my letter be too long. 
Tiskilwa, I1l., March 16, 1883. 


CoLA MORRIS. 


MAPLE HONEY, AND tloW TO GET IT. 
My bees are doing well on the maple; not on the 
By the way, let 


put a handle 10 or 12 feet long into a sharp hatchet 
or small ax, and muke a slight cut 12 or 15 feet from 
the ground in the south or south-west side of the 
maple-trees, either bard or soft; that is all I have to 
do. The wind and sun will turn the sap as it runs 
down the tree to syrup before it reaches the ground, 
and the bees will volunteer to gather it; they'd 
rather do that than rob each other. One hundred 
swarms can successfully tend a camp of 200 or 300 
trees, if they are in proximity. The birds and bees 
taught me this. JUSTUS BUTLER. 

Leipsic, O., March 28, 1883. 

Why, friend B., you are infringing on Mr. 
Merrybanks’ plan of running a sugar-buslh 
and apiary all together. I don’t know but 
your plan will really work. We have got 
the maple-trees, but we have hardly enough 
bees this spring to make a good show in a 
sugar-camp of a hundred trees. 


I happen to be situated so as to learn something 
about bees which is certain, as I brought and owned 
the first bees that were ever known to be in this 
part of the country. There have been no wild bees 
seen here; in fact, there are none. 

HOW FAR DO BEES FLY? 

My bees, when pasture was scarce, have gone 3's 
miles. Some hybrids left their owner last spring, 
and were hived something over thirty miles from 
the place of exit; but that was about the nearest 
timber that a bee could get into. 

BEES WITHOUT WINGS, AND HOW IT CAME. 
I had some bees hatched without wings. They 
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were from some larvie belonging to hives that were 
sent to me in September, and were so badly put up 
that most of the bees had perished. I like your jour- 
nal well. [ like the way you advocate the cause of 
Christ. This is new country. When I first came 
here there was scarcely a house in the county. 
Sweetwater, Tex., Apr. 14, 1883. J.C, TURNER. 
Thanks for the facts you furnish, friend T. 
The distance you name just about agrees 
with our experience ; namely. that bees will 
fly for stores from three to three and one- 
half miles. That is, that agrees with our 
experience in our locality. 
hybrid swarm going 80 miles, I should think 
you must be mistaken 
swarm of bees seldom moves faster than 
a man can run, do they? say tive or six 
miles on hour. ‘To go 30 miles they would 


stretch.—I have often seen wingless bees, 
caused by injury to the brood before it is 
hatched. The same way queens often get 
out with imperfect wings where the cells 
are handled rudely, or where they are cut 
out before the queen is nearly ready to 
hatch. In cutting cells for the lamp 
nursery, we prefer not to move them until 
just before the first queen hatches, then we 
seldom have any trouble in wingless queens. 
Thanks for your concluding words. 


FROM 100 TO 159, AND 13,000 LBS. OF HONEY. 
Isend you my report of crop of 1882. Wintered 


In regard to the | 


somewhere. A | 


bottom of the lower tier of sections comes within 4 
inch of the frame in the lower story, and there is 
nothing between them. 

DEVELOPING A HOME MARKET. 

I sold, last season, $557 from the bee business; 
have sold this spring 10 full colonies at $10 per col- 
ony. I had not enough full colonies to meet the de- 
mand, I have never shipped any thing yet. I have 
established ahome market, and have all I ecan han- 
dle. It’s better than farming, so I let the farming 
into other hands. A. H. DUFF. 

Flat Ridge, O., April 8, 1883. 


CAN A BEE FLY AT THE RATE OF 90 MILES AN HOUR? 

On page 154 of this month’s GLEANINGS, Mr. Doo- 
little endeavors to show that bees can fly 90 miles an 
hour. I have often noticed that, with a breeze 


) Y | blowing at the rate of 6 or 8 miles an hour, bees fly- 
have to fly 5 or 6 hours at one continual | 


ing against the breeze travel but little faster than a 
person walking an ordinary gait; and bees flying 
against a wind blowing at'the rate of 18 or 20 miles 


| an hour make no headway at all, and get along only 


| per colony. 


outdoors with good success; hives light in spring. | 


Cause, very mild winter. 
wet, and late, June lth found us reduced to 
only 100 colonies, having reduced by selling and 
doubling up, to have all strong. Well, the flood of 
honey came, and in less than 3 months we had taken 
1000 Ib. comb and 12,009 of extracted honey; also 50 
new colonies. This honey is nearly all sold at 20 cts, 
for comb and 10 for extracted. We have no linn. 
Our crop is from clover and smartweed. My crop of 
188] was an average of $7.C0 per colony from 100 
hives. My expenses for cans, express, and commis- 
sion, was $200 last year; the other year, about $100. 
My secret of success is strong colonies. 
J. E. WALCHER. 
Millersville, Ill., March 10, 1883. 


A BRIEF REPORT OF LAST SEASON'S DOINGS AND 
WINTERING. 

I started in the spring of 1882 with 10 colonies; in- 
creased to 80 and got 1000 lbs. of honey. When win- 
ter came on [ had solid down to 24; went into winter 
quarters with 24 colonies; came out the first of 
April with every one, 24, in splendid condition. 

MODE OF WINTERING. 

In large chaff hives, with spzce from 6 to 10 inches 
for chaff; no division-boards, entrance, %4x8. I use 
the new Quinby frame, 11'4x16'4 outside measure. 
I could not be induced to go back to the Langstroth. 
I have my hives so arranged that Ido not have to 
fuss with broad frames, sections, racks, separators, 
ete. The 44, or pound section, just exactly fits in- 
side of the Quinby hive (the hive described in Quin- 
by’s new ‘ Bee-Keeping’’), which is 17x12 inside 
measure; 4 of the I-lb. sections just take up the 17 
inches lengthwise; 6 rows just take up the 12 inches, 
lacking %, just right for slipping in a board to key 
up. Three tiers can be used in one upper story, and 
it can either be used for section-crate or shipping- 
crate, or extracting, or a common hee-hive. The 


As the spring was cold, | 





by,taking advantage of windbreaks, such as trees, 
fences, houses, etc. A wind at the rate of 60 miles 
an hour is said to be a hurricane; and a wind at the 
rate of 90 miles an hour would take Mr. Doolittle’s 
bee-hives out of his yard like chaff in a common 
breeze. s 

Our bees travel from 6 to 16 miles per hour (I 
think), governed by the wind and the loads they 
carry. Last season our bees averaged over 200 Ibs. 
If Mr. Doolittle’s bees can (fly 90 miles 
an hour, and possess equal strength as honey-gath- 
erers, comb-builders, ete., with such a senson as we 
had he should obtain an average of 1000 to 1200 Ibs. 
per colony. S. A. SHUCK. 

Bryant, Ils., March 10, 1883. 


A BLUE-EYED BABY, GOOD NEIGHBORS, AND OTHER 
BLESSINGS. 

I have felt iost without GLEANINGS, but could not 
send before this year, on account of a blue-eyed baby 
that the good Lord has sent us. I have 97 swarms of 
bees in double chaff hives, in good condition, and am 
making a success of bee-keeping. Mr. G. M. Doolit- 
tle has been a very kind neighbor, and I am largely 
indebted to his instructions and counsel for my suc- 
I want to thank you also for much help and 
encouragement. A. L. EDWARDS. 

Skaneateles, N. Y., March 28, 1883. 

May God’s blessings rest on the baby, my 
good friend E. 


cess. 


APIARIAN EXHIBITS, ETC. 

I notice after the premium list of the Tri-State 
Fair, in the honey department, you say you gave it 
to show what Ohio is doing. Really, are you getting 
to think that Ohio is all there is left of this world? I 
should not think you would have forgotten Michigan’ 
after your visits to it, and your frequent notices by 
Cook, Hutchinson, Heddon, and many others, that 
it yet exists. Indiana, too, by what I see occasion- 
ally in GLEANINGS, is yet in existence. Are you not 
aware that these two States haveas much to do with 
this fair as Ohio has? Perhaps you think because 
the committee that have effected this are Ohio men, 
Ohio does it all. But that committce owes its ap- 
pointment to a Michigan man. 

BEE-FEVERS, AND THE REMEDY. 

Mrs. Harrison's way of curing fever is superb — 
none better; but in my practice I have found a few 
small doses of quinine and cayenne good after they 
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were cured to keep them cured. She is excellent in 
prescribing for the bee-fever; perhaps she can give 
a remedy for ‘‘smal! sections on the brain’’— the 
prevailing disease among some bee-keepers at the 
present. My remedy is a warm bath, followed by 
three grains of good sense, hourly, if the patient 
can stand it; if not, all be can stand. 


E. B. SOUTHWICK. 

Mendon, Mich., Apr. 9, 1883. 

I really beg pardon, friend Ss. It must 
have been my absent-mindedness that made 
me mention only Ohio. L commend your 
remedies, especially the last ones 


SENDING FOUL BROOD TO MICHIGAN, ETC. 
Page 171, April No., contains the request that you 
please keep Prof. Cook reminded that infected bees 
will be sent him, etc. 


trust Prof. Cook won't be the first to allow our law 
against the spread of foul brood to be broken. 

Abronia, Mich., April 9, 1883. T. F. BINGHAM. 

I agree with, you in the main, friend B.; 
yet if, by letting a single colony of foul 
rood come into the state of Michigan, to be | 

used only by a careful man like friend Cook, 
for the purpose of getting a perfect remedy 
for foul brood, it seems to me the good would | 
ri erbalance the evil. Would this not be) 
oop ing the law in spirit, not in letter ? 
ere is a line from Prof. Cook himself | 
on the matter: 

Dear Mr. Editor:—Upon further consideration I | 
think it would be unwise to have foul brood sent to 
me here. It is not a good material to send about the 
country. So [ have written to Mr. Muth not to send 
it. Practicaliy this will make no difference; for, 
like Mabomct and the mountain, if the mountain 
won't come, Mahomet will go. I can go where foul 
brood is, and try the experiment. A. J. COOK. 

Lansing, Mich., Apr. 11, 1883. 


HONEY-DEW, NOT ALWAYS DARK HONEY. 
Let us loox at our bees. They did very well for me 
last season, and went into winter quarters in extra 
good shape, I thought, for they were very strong, 
and had plenty of honey. I went into winter with 32 
or 33 swarms, and at the present writing they are 
half of them dead, and I do not know what to think. 
I have heard people talk about honey-dew, but I 
never “swallowed” any of that until last fall, and 
then I had to give it up, for we had considerable of 
it. I could not see what my bees went to the woods 
80 early in the morning for, so I followed, and found 
the maple leaves wet with dew; and it was sweet, 
and the bees busy gathering that sweet. This was 
after the honey season was over with us, or nearly 
80, and they made a nice lot of honey; but it was not 
as thick and heavy as clover honey. My cousin, 
some three miles from me, noticed the same thing I 
did. The honey was very fair and clear. Could that 
have any thing to do with my bees dying. There are 
others who are losing as well as myself. All of 
those colonies that have died have left plenty of 
honey. I do not take GLEANINGS now, but I get it 
to read, and I prize it very much. The Homes are 
worth all the book costs. 
RASPBERRY HONEY; IS IT POOR? 
I saw an article in a Cincinnati paper, calling the 
honey that the bees get from the raspberry blossom 
not very good, being dark, and, I think, bitter. There 
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are a good many raspberries cultivated in this neigh- 
borhood, and everybody wants a section or two of 
the honey. We think it very clear and thick, and | 
think there must be a mistake about its being poor. 
Z. D. St. JOHN. 
Gustavus, Trumbull Co., O., April, 1883. 


I think it is a aan about raspberry 
honey being poor, friend S. I think it quite 
likely that the one who wrote the article had 
got some apple-tree or dandelion honey in 
place of lt, as raspberry blooms at the 





Allow me, as a Michigan bee- | 
keeper, to solemnly protest against sending foul | 
brood to this State on any pretense whatever. I | 


same time as apple-tree anddandelion. hat 
| from the latter 1s always dark and poor, if | 
iam correct. I am glad to have you bring 
| out the point, that honey-dew is not always 
| dark and bad, and very likely it had some- 


| thing to do with your loss of bees. 
ANOTHER DISEASE OF THE BROOD. 

I should like to call attention toa brood disease 
| that has nearly ruined bee-keeping in this part of 
| the country. It isso insidious and obscure that it 
| has not been noticed by any one else, so far as I 
| know, till I called attention toit. The young bees 

die in every stage, from the egg to the perfect bee 
just emerging from the cell. But [ am not aware 
that the adults are affected by it. It seems to be 
very slow in its progress; and as I noticed it for the 
first only last summer, I can’t tell yet how long a 
| colony may be affected and survive. 

In the early stage of the trouble, the deed seem to 
| be promptly removed; but after the worker forc 2 
becomes much reduced, the dead can be found in all 
| parts of the brood-nest. But »ll do not die; even to 
the last, some come out :pparently healthy, till 
eventually the stock is weakened so that it is de- 
voured by the moth, or perishes of cold in the win- 
ter. So far as I have been able to observe, it is at- 
tended with very little, if any, offensive odor. I 
have tried starvation, salicylic acid, salt, sulphur, 
ete., without any apparent effect. I also quarantin- 
ed an affected colony for 36 hours, as reeommended 
for foul brood, and then put them on new founda- 
tion with pure surroundings, and fed with syrup of 
granulated sugar; but they carried the plague with 
them in its most virulent form. 

Iam now satisfied that I have had it amongst my 
bees for more than twenty years, and that it has re- 
duced my apiary from more than sixty strong col- 
onies to three weak, worthless hives. I have no 
doubt it is one of the types of foul brood of which 
you speak, page 93,in the ABC. I think I have 
reason to believe that this trouble prevails to a great 
extent in Western Pennsylvania and Eastern Ohio, 
and perhaps elsewhere. But it is so obscure that it 
would hardly be noticed, except by the most careful 
observers. I wonder if it would surprise my old 
friend (and your correspondent), D. Rinny, Esq., of 
Addison, Michigan, to inform him that this disease 
is what destroyed his apiary when he resided in these 
parts. Has friend Muth, Jones, Cook, or any other 
of your readers, noticed this form of ‘ Blasted 
Hopes’’? If any one is acquainted with it, and can 
give a remedy, or any information on the subject, i 
shall be pleased to hear from him. 

MILTON HEWITT. 

Perryopolis, Fayette Co., Pa., April 6, 1883. 

I do not think I have ever met any thing 
quite like the above, and hope it is confined 
to one locality, and not contagious, Can 
others throw any light on it ? 
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We have a pretty slim story to tell this spring. | in the hot sun. Paint would be very apt 
Every one around here has lost heavily, several los-| to materially injure the flavor of the 
ing all they have. j honey. ‘The method of coating the inside of 

SUGAR SYRUP VERSUS NATURAL stores, AGary. | honey-barrels has been so fully described in 

A BC that it seems hardly best to repeat 
the process here. 
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One man started last fall with 25; has5 left. An- 
other had 9; has one left. Another had 10 or 11; | 
has one left. M.L.Spencer had rather better suc- 
cess; he thinks he will save 50 out of 63. For my- 
self I have 4 out of 16; one is very weak, which will 


CAN BEES BE MADE TO SWARM TOO EARLY? 

An A BC scholar wants to know if there is any 
danger of feeding too strongly this month. It is 
be no profit if they live. Our imported queen you | wonderful to see how my bees dive into the rye 
sent us last fall has gone with the rest. I think I! meal and molasses. Is there any danger of their 
have learned something in regard to wintering. I | wanting to issue swarms before bluom comes, to 
had one swarm that I extracted all the honey from | enable them to work and live? A bee-man told me 
last, and fed up on sugar syrup; then buried @ la | there was; how is it? J. W. C. Gray. 
Hutchinson. They came out strong, and perfectly | Atwood, Ill., March 16, 1883. 
free from disease, as far as I can see. They did not | I don’t think there is any danger of 
show more than a teacupful of dead bees on the 'swarms too early. I know there are some 
bottom board. I buried 9 in all; lost4of them, one | who think it not advisable to have very 
of which was drowned out, or smothered, water | many bees before the honey comes; but my 
coming up above the entrance before I knew it. I) experience has always been most favorable 
had 5 out, buried in the snow, all of which died. All with the strongest colonies. If [ could feed 
had dysentery. Another point: Those 5 had no hon- | bees so as to get them swarming in March, 
ey taken from them last season, and it was badly | it would be exactly what I should want to 
candied in the combs; those that came through! do. If they were not ready to gather honey, 
were fed up with syrup, when they needed it, and I | | could do just as well in selling them by 
extracted from them last season a good deal too. |the pound. We have now, as we have al- 

H. D. Burpick. | Most every season, orders for bees at $4.00 a 

Little Genesee, Allegany Co., N. Y., April 14, 1883. | pound, and have not bees to fill them. 
coe Would not this pay, friend G.? If any one 

HONEY-DEW BAD FOR WINTERING. | Should have too many bees in April, it seems 

I have come to the conclusion, and I now think | 0 me he could very easily get rid of them by 
not to change from it, that when bees get their stores | little advertising. 
from the woods in the fall, dysentery must surely | 
follow. It has always done so with me, except last 
year, when I had one colony of Italians that gath- 
ered late, and had their hive pretty well filled with | 
bark-louse honey, which came through all right; 
and I might here say that that hive caused me to | 
risk 20 colonies this season, forgetting, of course, 


MACHINES FOR NAILING FRAMES TOGETHER. 
On page 61 of your February number friend Hunt 
gives us a sketeh of a block to nail frames on; and 
as [ know they are very handy for one who makes 
his own frames, and that bee-keepers gencrally wish 
things handy, I will tell you how mine is made. Itis 


that 1 i ib fl ly the same as his, only in place of the buttons which 
at Inet winter was very Open, and Dees Hew neariy | ne nas to turn every time he makes a frame, I use a 


every week. Therefore let all bee-keepers rear @ | little wooden spring; a straight-grained piece of 
pillar right here, that where stores come in such | pine is best, for it keeps its place better than hard 
profusion from the timber, in the fall season, and | ¥ 09 Ry the use of the springs, all you have to do 
such stores are dark and Ae a bees UK Save | is to shove your end-pieves from the bottom up in 
their winter stores from white clover, linn, or some place; and when the frame is nailed, take hold of 
early, healthful, white honey or granulated sugar, the bottom and lift it out. When my frame is in it 
or have a bee mortality. The loss must be large in | is a trifle fuller than the block, which makes it han- 
this locality, and wherever the so-called honey-dew dine be Gail: 
was gathered. MAKING FDN.; IS [T MONEY-MAKING BUSINESS? 
ITALIANS MORE APT TO GATHER HONEY-DEW THAN I make every thing I use in the apiary, excepting 
LACES. fdn. That, I have to buy or get made. I have now 22 
My black bees are not so badly affected as my | jy5 of nice wax which [am going to have made on 
Italians, nor have they ever, to my recollection, suf- | the Given press. The man who owns the press asks 
fered so greatly. The reason is, the Italian is not so | me 25 ots. for making it; is not that a big price? I 
choice in his selection; or, in other words, the black | peaq in GLEANINGS that two men will make from 100 
wants the best or none; when the Italian can not | to 200 pounds per day, which looks like big wages— 
get the best, he takes the next best, and so on. | $25.00 at least. Now, friend Root, do you think it is 


Jerome, O., Jan. 24, 1883. R. McCrory. | just right for one bee-keeper to charge another such 


| prices? It doesn’t look so tome. 
WOODEN RECEPTACLES FOR HONEY; HOW TO MAKE | PTICE : ‘ alt Mt teed niaie 


THEM IMPERVIOUS. Greig, Lewis Co., N. Y., Feb., 1883, 

I expect to have a honey-tank made of wood; can | Fyjend L., if you think the manufacturers 
it be painted on the inside without injuring the fla- of fdn. are getting rich so fast, why do you 
vor of the honey? M.A. JACKSON. | not get a mill and get rich too? In the 

Bangor, Ia., Apr. 17, 1883. A BC I say that two hands may dip 200 lbs. 

Do not by any means have your tank | a day, and also that two hands more can roll 
painted inside, friend J., but coat it well | about the same amount. This would make 
with hot paraffine. Be sure that your tank | four hands. Now, aside from this, con- 
is not pa perfectly dry before you attempt | siderable time and expense are required to 
to apply the parafline, but that it is also as | keep the utensils in order, slick up, and put 

farm as you can get it—either by a fire or | things away, and many other little incidents 
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that come up in our wax-room. We turn 
out about 200 Ibs. a day, and we employ about 
two men and perhaps half a dozen girls be- 
sides. This includes putting paper between 
the sheets, boxing, unloading wax, weighing, 
and many other little details. Our wax now 
costs us from 38 to 40 cts., after it is freed from 
dirt and impurities. We get on an average, 
perhaps 50 c., after paying for boxes, paper to 
put between the sheets, etc. This gives 
about $20.00 for the day’s work. ‘The wages 
we pay would be from $8.00 to $10.00, and 
we have $10.00 left to pay for room and 
machinery, interest on money, ete. Do you 
think it pays very much better than most 
other industries ? 
FRIEND MALONE’S FOOT-POWER SAW. 

As Ihave that foot-power saw at work, I thought 
it might be of interest to some to tell how it is made, 
if Ican, and how it works. The frame is made of 14 
pieces, 3x4 seasoned hickory. It is 30 inches wide, 48 
long, and 38 high. There are 4 pieces around the 
top, 4 around the center from top to bottom, 4 posts, 
and 2 lengthwise on top for mandrel to rest on. 
Then there is a frame made of 14%x1%-inch stuff just 
like the top of frame, to lie on top. This latter is 
fastened at one end with hinges to the frame, and 
the other end to raise or lower. There are 2 tables, 
one on the left band, stationary, 15 inches wide, and 
one on the right-hand side, that runs on tracking. 
There are two gauges, one on the left for rip, and on 
the right for cross-cut. The wheel is 39inches diam- 
eter, 6-inch rim, and 3-inch face. This gives the 
saw 20 revolutions to the wheel's one. The wheel is 
hung on an iron shaft, one inch square, bent for 
crank. It runs on steel points, with set-screw, just 
like the $2.50 mandrel. This part is where I think I 
beat friend Hutchinson. There are no heavy bear- 
ings, and it runs like a top. It cost me $1000 in 
money and $12.00 in work. An old wheelwright 
made it for me. Wa. MALONE. 

Oakley, Ia., Feb. 11, 1883. 

CHICKENS IN A BEE-YARD. 

Have any of the fraternity ever tried keeping 
chickens in the same yard with bees? Will the 
chickens eat the bees? Will the bees sting the 
chickens? Is there any other objection? I should 
like an answer from some one who has tried it. 

New York, N. Y., April 18, 1883. F. D. CLARKE, 


Yes, friend C., I have tried to keep chick- 
ens in a bee-yard, to my sorrow. Ours nev- 


er ate the Lees, that I know of, but we have | 
conclusive evidence that chickens | 


pretty 
sometimes learn to eat them. The trouble 
they made with us was in tearing up the 
sawdust in front of the hives, and scratch- 
ing things right and left generally. Then 
there is one other feature that is pretty disa- 
greeable, to me at least. When I work at a 
bee-hive I often get down on my knees, or 
sit on the ground. Well, where one works 
that way, it is not pleasant to have chickens 
about, you know. I presume there is some- 
thing to be said on the other side. A pet 
chicken can easily be taught to pick up all 
the moth-worms that are brought out of a 
hive, or to grab them up quickly when the 
bee-keeper pushes them out of the combs, 
etc. Perhaps some of the brethren have 
had a different experience from mine. 


CHAFF PACKING, ETC. 

It has been a hard winter on fruit-trees and bees. 
March was cool; April 16th was the first I noticed 
bees carry in natural pollen, but they are busy to- 
day on tiour. I was late with building my bee-house, 
and it was quite damp; putin 35. Feb. 28 was nice. 
I gave them a fly, put them in again, and took them 
out April 9; all lively but 2; 9 packed in chaff ap- 
pear to work as wellas any. About one-half are on 
summer stand unpacked, but with a windbreak. 
Lost five of them. I think I should have lost less if 
atwo-inch hole had been in bottom-board, as they 
were strongest. E. Pickup. 

Limerick, IIL, April 17, 1883. 

REPORT FROM MRS. AXTELL. 

Our bees wintered very poorly, both in cellar and 
out of doors; never in better condition than they 
were in last fall, but will, we think, have all left we 
can well care for intwo apiaries, and the nice combs 
left by the dead colonies are worth nearly as much 
for young swarms as if sold last fall, at present 
prices of honey and bees. We wintered iu cellar 
about 150 colonies, instead of 15, as per Apr. No. If 
any fault in wintering on our part, it was too many 
bees in one cellar; but it was kept well ventilated. 
One of our Chicago commission men visited us yes- 
terday; he says, * Tell them, 1-lb. sections are just 
right, but don’t by any means make any smaller.” 

Roseville, Ill., April 18, 1883. L. C. AXTELL. 





Dlasted Hopes. 


Cr Letters from Those Who have Made 
Bee Culture a Failure. 





u¢ NCLOSED please find —— —— for which send 
| me GLEANINGS, and oblige your friend and 
brother bee-keeper, who is in Blasted Hopes 
Last fall I had 38 good strong swarms of 

| black bees. The winter was very severe here, with 
3 feet of snow on the level. My bees did not have a 
tly from the 11th of Nov. until about the last of Feb., 
and the weather still continues cold, with lots of 
snow on the ground. I[ had 32 swarms packed in 
| fine dry oat straw, 6 inches thick all around the 
| hives, with entrance open, honey - boxes filled 
| with dry straw, and placed directly over bees 
| to collect moisture; 6 inches of straw over hives, 
| and a good shingle roof oyer each one; 6 swarms I 
| left unprotected. 





now. 





RESULTS. 

Those 6 unprotected are all dead; 14 of those 
| packed in straw, dead, leaving only 18 live ones, and 
most of those rather weak. My hives are 20 in. long, 
| 12 high, and 12 wide; the 2 swarms in old-fashioned 
| box hives, packed same as the rest, came through 
splendid. LEMMON W. ITZENHOUSER. 

Coral, Montcalm Co., Mich., March 30, 1883. 

Why, friend I., it doesn’t seem to me you 
need to be in haste to get into ‘‘ Blasted 
llopes.”’ for you have done better than we 
did, as itis. J think your old box hives had 
old tough combs, and had ample time to pre- 
pare themselves securely for winter, while 
those of the other hives were new colonies 
built up last season. 


BLASTED HOPES. 

Blasted hopes! blasted hopes! On the 5th I wrote 
you a letter, and inclosed subscription for GLEAN- 
INGS, to commence April 1. 1 had not yet mailed 
the letter on the 6th when I went to give a hand to 
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the bees, when, lo! out of my 11 good swarms I had 
not a live bee left. 1 felt all broke up in the busi- 
ness, and did not know which way toturn. Then I 





happened to think of friend Root as the man to help | 


me out, and so I inclose you the subscription in this 
letter, and want you to sit down and write me a long 
letter to tell me how to start again, and to encourage 
me before I declare bee-keeping a fraud. We have 
2) empty hives, 12 of them filled with old comb, con- 
taining irregularly about 209 lbs. of honey, for do 
not think my bees starved. Ihave alsoan extractor, 
smoker, sections, etc., purchased of friend Root, 


and every thing necessary to bee-keeping, but no | 


bees. Now tell me bow you can give us a start, and 
with what stock you would advise us to start with; 
for we are thinking of buying of you. You see 
there is no use in buying bees in hives, as we have 
plenty of hives now; but what we wantis bees. Give 
us your advice. Bert E. RICk. 

Attica, Seneca Co., O., April 10, 1883, 

Is it really a fact, friend Rice, that your hopes are 
blasted? Is your courage and energy all gone too? 
and do you still feel all kind o’ broke up like? Ican 
hardly think you are so badly off as you suppose. Is 
it not a hallucination that-you are laboring under? 
Charles Buxton one said, and I think, 100, he must 
have been talking to some poor fellow who almost 
thought his hopes were blasted, ‘* The longer I live, 
the more deeply am I convinced that that which 
makes the difference between one man and another, 
between the weak and the powerful, the great and 
the insignificant, is energy, invincible determination; 
a purpose once formed, and then death or victory. 
This quality will do any thing that is to be done in 
the world; and no two-legged creature can become 
aman withoutit!” There! doesn’t that make you 
feel a little less ‘broke up’’? Here is Moody’s fa- 
vorite verse that will certainly help to dispose of 
blasted or blighted hopes. 


For the Lord God will help me, therefore shall I not be con- 
founded; therefore have L set my 7 we like a flint, and 1 know 
that I shall not be ashamed.—Isa‘ 50 : 7. 


Hasn’t that got the true oul of manliness, as well 
as of godliness, friend R.? and then, you know, 
Paul said he had learned, in whatsoever state he was 
therewith to be content. But do you think this is 
too etherial or theoretical? Then let me give you 
something else for your encouragement that is per- 
haps of a more earthly nature, 

By my side sits one of our good bee-keeping 
friends who is spending a day or two looking about 
our institution, making it pleasant for us, and per- 
haps for himself too. It is Mr. McGee, the light- 
house keeper at Point Marblehead, O. Now,/e can 
sympathize with you. He says that two years ago 
he lost all of bis bees except one queen and a half- 
pint of bees in one hive, and one queen with a pint 
of bees in another. He had 106 frames of comb — 
about the same as you have. He bought no bees 
nor queens, but by careful management of what he 
had, he increased to 11 strong swarms, all of which 
were wintered, and took 369 lbs. of honey besides, 25 
lbs. of which was nice comb honey. There, now, 
isn’t that encouraging? and is it not the more en- 
couraging from the fact of its not being an item 
that I have selected from all the back volumes of 
GLEANINGS, but that it is the first one that comes to 
hand? 

And now for advice -- taking it for granted that 
your feelings are entirely healed. If you haven't 
very much cash to spare, just get two or three 
queens with ha'f-pound or pound of bees with each, 





and start as friend McGee did. Your combs with 
some honey in them are exactly what they want for 
a start in house-keeping. Pack your combs where 
neither bees ncr mice can get at them. They should 
be bung at least 2 in. apart, and watched, that the 
moths do not get in and make havoc; and I am sure 
that, with a little ingenuity, and perhaps some strate- 
gy, you will have quite anapiary ip the fall. Weshall 
want to hear of what success you do have, any 
way. Would advise you to get untested queens and 
a pound of bees with each in May; these will cost 
you $1.50 each for queens, and $3.00 per Ib. for bees. 
Since you live in Ohio it will do very well for you to 
order of us; but if you were further away, I woud 
advise you to buy near home, if you can handily, so 
as to Save express charges. Still, if you can get 
good swarms near home, and buy Italian queens of 
some dealer, it would be a saving. Many of our re- 
ports show great success from 1 Ib. of bees and 
queen in May. Not only will they make a good 
heavy swarm, but will generally yielda considerable 
quantity of honey, if they are not used for increase. 
I see you sign yourself * in need of sympathy.’’ Now 
just turn to my spring’s report on page 202 of April 
GLEANINGS, and Iam sure you will allow me to say 
that Jam yours in sympathy. 


Medina, O., Apr. 18, 1883. WALTER B. HOUSE. 











Reports Encouraging. 


FROM 17 TO 44, AND 1600 LBS. OF HONEY. 

‘ r STARTED in the spring of 1882 with 17 colonies; 
2 lost their queens, and 2 were weak, and in- 
creased to 44; I got 1600 lbs. of extracted honey 

from 14 colonies, and 500 lbs. comb honey from the 

rest. I put 44 in cellar the 28th of November; took 

38 out this spring; 3l are strong; the rest are weak 

from dysentery; 6 died by the same disease. 

Avuaust L. LEHMAN. 
Hustisfor2, Wis., March 28, 1883, 





The first year that I received my bees we took 160 
Ibs. of honey from each hive (chaff), and they have 
done well ever since. W. A. SMITH. 

Denver, Col., Feb. 27, 1883. 

The spider plant and Simpson honey-plant both 
did extremely well with me last year. I, too, gath- 
ered honey from the spider-plant with a spoon. 

Kossuth, Miss., Mar. “f , 1883. W.C. HARWOOD. 


FROM 14 TO 30, AND . 1800 LBS. COMB HONEY. 

I started with 14 colonies, and increased to 80; ob- 
tained 1800 Ibs. of honey, all in sections, 1 and 1'4 
Ibs. | A. REUCH. 

Chariton, Lucas Co., Iowa, Feb. 24, 1883. 


FROM 1 TO & AND —— 
It has been a hard winter for bees. 
one swarm last spring and increased to eight. Last 
fall I united 4,and have 6 good ones now. Bees 
brought in pollen the 16th. A. R. WHITMAN. 
Norway, Me., April 18, 1883. 


I started with 


Results of one year with one swarm: 64 lbs. of box 
honey; sold some at 20 and some at 18 cts.; worth in 
all about $27.90; cost me about $18.00. Profit, $9.00, 
and one swarm. lam satisfied. I have tried bees 
before in gums and board hives, but failed every 
time. I think GLEANINGS is worth more than it 
costs, 80 itis a well-spent dollar It is good in every 
department—certainly on tobacco. 

Cuba, IIL, Mar. 20, 1883. M. W. MURPHEY. 
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FROM 1 TO 5, AND 5) LBS. OF HONEY. 

One colony increased to five, and I got about 50 Ibs, 
of honey, from one stand. I think I shall do better 
this season. F. P. SMITH. 

Greenwood, W. Va., March 24, 1883. 


Our bees have wintered nicely so far on the sum- 
mer stands packed with chaff. Loss so faris 7 out 
of 175 swarms put away last fall. N. E. PRENTICE. 

Castalia, Erie Co., O., March 20, 1883. 

Very glad indeed to hear it, friend P. 


Oa 


FROM 8 TO 22, AND 1000 LBS. HONEY. 

I had 8 stands last spring —one queenless; now I 
have 22 strong ones, and3ran away. Got 160 Ibs. 
of extracted and 810 of box and section honey, most- 
ly section. STEPHEN JULIAN. 

Russell, Iowa. 


I will give you my report for the past season. I 
commenced the season with 20 swarms; have now 49; 
have taken 1600 lbs. in box honey; most of it was 
white-clover honey. Bees are in good trim for win- 
ter. S. PARDEE. 

Volga City, Iowa. 


FROM 1 TO 3, AND 100 LBS. OF HONEY. 

I got 100 Ibs. of honey last season from one hive 
and two swarms. I put them in store boxes, with 
straw and leaves around them. They are all in good 
shape. D. J. COATE. 

Laura, Miama Co., O., March, 1885. 


FROM 25 TO 50, AND 300) LBS. HONEY. 

My bees did well this last year. 1 began with 25; 
increased to 50, and got 3000 Ibs. honey—1800 in 44x 
414 sections. the rest extracted, and think I could 
have extracted 1000 lbs. more, and left my bees plen- 
ty for winter. J. W. LAMB. 

Champaign, Ill., Mar. 19, 1883. 


FROM 12 TO 46, AND 200 LBS. HONEY. 

Here is my report: I had 12 colonies of Italian 
bees in the spriug of Io82; increased to 46, and sold 
200 Ibs. of comb honey, and I have sold 3 colonies at 
$10.00 per colony, which leaves me 43 allO. K. Chaff 
hives are good for cold winters with Italian queens 
from P. L. Viallon. ROBERT BLACKLOCK. 

Geigerville, Carter Co., Ky. 


In the spring of 1882 I bought a very weak colony 
for $7.00. last fall I sold the same for $7.00. I ob- 
tained from that colony $30.00 worth of honey, and 
three good colonies of bees worth now $30.00. So 
my income from $7.00 was $60.00, and a good deal of 
experience. I have five colonies; Gallup hives, allin 
chaff, and so far are doing well. J. L. HUGHEY. 

Carroll, Ind., April 9, 1883. 


FROM 3 TO 16, AND 175 LBS. OF HONEY. * 

I received the smoker you mailed Apr. 6, yester- 
day; have tried it to-day; am well pleased with it. 
Thanks for your promptness. I[ had 3 colonies of 
becs last spring; increased to 9,and extracted about 

75 lbs. honey; lost 2 — one in winter and one this 
spring, from carelessness, I suppose, in net feeding. 
A. J. LANE. 
Rich Creek, Marshall Co., Tenn., April 4, 1883, 


FROM 2 TO 4, AND 100 LBS. HONEY. 
I commenced last summer with two colonies; in- 
creased to 4 in the fall; had my best one stolen when 
full of honey; extracted over 100 Ibs.of honey. I 


bought 17 colonies in the fall; extracted the honey | 


from them: fed them sugar syrup, packed them 
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away in sawdust, and at the present I think they are 
all alive. E. J. HAINEs. 
Cheltenham, Ont., Can., Feb. 1883. 


or 
ai, 


FROM 80 TO 135, AND 6500 LBS. HONEY. 

Dec. 5th, I received GLEANINGS containing notice 
that I had honey for sale; and on the 6th I received 
aletter from Michigan, inquiring about the same. 
How is that for quick returns from advertising? My 
report for 1882 is, spring count, 80; full count, 135; 

_ extracted honey, 4000 Ibs.; comb honey, 2500. Tota, 
€500 lbs. Yield per colony, 81 lbs. Increase, 70 per 
cent. J. L. GRAY. 

Lee Center, Il. 


FROM 17 TO 27, AND 1700 LBS. OF HONEY. 

I had thought of sending in my honey report; but 
as [had only 1700 lbs. comb honey and 10 swarms 
from 17 stands, spring count, and as I see s0 many 
reports that far exceed it, I will say nothing more 
about it, only that, if I could be sure of doing as well 
every season, I should be satisfied. G. W. COLE. 

Canton, Ill, Jan. 8, 1883. 

I dare say. friend C. Seems to me I know 
of ‘“‘whole families”’ that would be satistied 
with 100 lbs. to the.colony, and over one- 
half increase. 

FROM 10 TO 34 AND 1500 LBS. OF HONEY. 

As I never have given you areport of what my 
bees have d6ne, I thought I wouldsend one. Spring 
count last year, 10; increased to 34. Took 1500 lbs. 
comb honey. Sold by the quantity for 18 cts., and 
small lots for20cts. perlb. Wintered on thesummer 
stands. Lost two; the rest are good and strong. | 
am selling at $5.00 per colony; want to reduce them 
tol stands. Ihave not room for any more. I live 
in the corporation. My lot is small to keep so many 
bees. W. D. ANGELL. 

Odell, Livingston Co., His , April 5, 1883. 


FROM 39 TO 62, AND 6324 LBS. OF HONEY. 

I have delayed my report for reasons mainly on 
account of sickness. I began the season of 1882 with 
39 colonies; increased to 62; sold 4 Simplicities at 
$10 each; 1 chaff at $20.00. Went into winter quar- 
ters with 57 colonies —49 in chaff hives, and 8 in Sim- 
plicities. All in chaff wintered well. One in Sim- 
plicity starved on candied honey. Our honey prod- 
uct was an avcrage of 102 ibs., spring count,—all 
extracted, and we enter the season of 1883 with 56 
colonies in good shape at this time. Price of comb 
honey, 25c; extracted, 20c. R. H. RHODES. 

Arvada, Jeff. Co., Col., Mar. 31, 1883. 


FROM 7 TO 28, AND 2500 LBS. HONEY. 

Here is my report for this year. Began in spring 
with 7 colonies in chaff hives (no loss). Extracted, 
2000 lbs.; in 1-lb. boxes, 500 lbs. Sold extracted at 11 
to 12c; box, 15 to 18. Increased to 28 in Simplicities, 
now covered with a pile of strawon each hive. | 
prize GLEANINGS very much; count ‘“ Our Homes” 
worth at least balf the journal. Am much obliged 
for the JUVENILE. You are doing a good work, 
friend Root. Iam hoping and praying God to spare 
you, and show you much fruit as the result of your 
labors of love. I began with one swarm four years 
ago. ALFRED MOTTAY. 

O.tawa, Ill. 

FROM ONE TO FOUR, AND 75 LBS. OF HONEY. 

I commenced the season of 1882 with one stand, 
and increased by natural swarming to 4—two in 
| American hives, and two in box hives; got about 
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-5 Ibs. of box honey (this was my first season). I fed 
the last and smallestswarm last fall; the rest wouldn't 
eatany. Isuppose they had plenty of honey. I win- 
tered them on the summer stands; they all came 
through the winterin good condition. I commenced 
feeding in Marchagain. Thatisthe smallswarm, and 
have kept it up till the present time. I see they are 
bringing in pollen this morning at 10 A. M. already. 
It is of a light yellowish color; where do they get it? 
They are working on the soft-maple now, but I 


thought that was of a reddish color. Need I feed | 


them when they get natural pollen? 

Wyandot, O., April 10, 1883. J. T. HOOVER. 

I think the pollen is from the maple, 
friend Hl. I think when they get natural 
pollen they also get some honey, and will 
therefore not need much feed. 


FROM 6 TO 20, AND 200 LBS. HONEY. 
I willtry to make ont my report for last summer 
and winter. I began last spring with 6 colonies of 
bees (Italians). Iran them for increase mostly. I 


increased by natural swarming to 20); sold 3 colo- | 


nies; got about 200 lbs.comb honey. My best colony 
made me $20.00 in honey and increase, and have the 


old hive left. We had arather poor season; plenty | 
of flowers, but too much cold wet weather. I bad to | 


feed a little in the fall. I went into winter quarters 


with 17 colonies in pretty good condition; part in| 


cellar and part on their winter stands packed in 
straw. I use tight-bottom hives (Simplicity). I don’t 


give any top ventilation; the entrance of my hives | ; 


is 6x% ineb, and a 14-inch hole in bottom, with wire 


cloth tacked over it. I think this is ventilation | 


enough. lIunpacked my bees yesterday, and to-day 
they are carrying in pollen. Itake great pleasure 


in watching the little fellows at work. I forgot to | 
say that I did not lose any bees in wintering. I find | 


every colony able to ‘clean house.’’ 
A.C. WILLIAMSON. 
Matamoras, Ohio, April 9, 1885. 


FROM 49 TO 141, AND 8 TONS OF HONEY. 
In looking over GLEANINGS I notice that a great 
many bee-keepers give their reports for 1882. I will 


bbls., the figures should be very nearly correct. I 
should like to add a word about making reports, 
that I shouid like to see adopted. If a person win- 
ters, say 100 colonies, and in the spring doubles 
them together down to 75, saving the 25 queens in 
nuclei, let him report the fact, and not overlook the 
25 extra queens, as in a good season they meana 
good many pounds of honey. 





A BIG DAY'S WORK OF EXTRACTING, 

As several have reported big day’s work extract- 
| ing, I willadd mine. On the 25th of July Jast, I pressed 
| a young man into the service, who knew nothing of 
| the business. We drove four miles to a branch 
| yard, and extracted ninety gallons of honey, filling 
| two barrels, and left 60 Ibs. in the extractor, making 
about 1140 Ibs. The brood-chamber of every hive 
| was examined, queen-cells removed, and frames of 

hatching brood taken from those likely to swarm, 
| and new swarms built up with the broodtaken. The 
| young man did all the extracting, and went home 
| feeling proud of his day’s work, even if he did have 
| two or three pretty big fingers, that had shut down 
on some unlucky bee. JAMES NIPE. 

Spring Prairie, Wis., Dec. 8, 1882. 





— Notes and Queries. 








since sending it I have contracted to supply a 
hs man with 100 Ibs. of bees, which comes from 
my ad.in last June GLEANINGS. T. P. ANDREWS. 
Farina, Ill., April 19, 1883. 


¥f OUGHT to add a postscript to my article; for 


Photo is received; many thanks. I feel as if I 
| knew you better. Bees are swarming every day; 
am extracting right along from poplar. 

| Forsyth, Ga., April 21, 1883. F. N. WILDER. 

I will report my success (not failure) to you at 
|some future time; also the *“*Golden bee-hive”’ 
swindle in this country. OMAR P. WHITE. 

Nebo, Cherokee Co., Tex., April, 1883. 


give you mine as nearly asI can. As I had my bees | 


divided into two apiaries, and labored under consid- | 


erable disadvantage, I had to estimate the weight of 
honey by the barrel. I started, spring count, 49 
stands; I ran 5 stands for section honey most of the 
season, or until I got about 50) lbs. of section honey. 
I then put on extracting-boxes, and ran them the rest 
of the season forextracted honey. When the season 
was over, I summec up the amount I had, 32 barrels 
of extracted honey that would average 550 lbs. to the 
barrel, or something over 8tonsof honey. 1 increas- 
ed to 141 stands, and lost 5 during the winter, and 
that through neglect. The rest appear to bein good 


FIGWORT PLANTS 9 FEET HIGH. 
Last summer we had figwort stalks over 9 feet 
high, and M. O. spider plants 6 feet high. 
CHARLES L. SWARTZ. 
Rinkerton, Va., Mar. 3, 1883. 


NEW HONEY. 

The honey-knife and GLEANINGS came to hand all 
right. llike them both very much. I have taken 
1000 lbs. of very nice clover honey from 3? hives — 
extracted. H. B. MORRIS. 

Franklin, La., April 13, 1883. 


condition. My honey ail sold principally in home | 


market, at an average of 8 cts. per pound; section, 
20 cents. JAS. A. SIMPSON, 
Alexis, Warren Co., Ill., April 8, 1883. 


FROM 50 TO 89, AND 12,290 LBS. OF HONEY. 


| 
My report for 1582 is this: The first of June I had | 


ASPARAGUS FOR BEES. 
| J have nearly half an acre of asparagus, and bees 
| work on it for weeks until the seeds set on it. 
JOHN H. MYERS. 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y., Feb. 9, 1883. 


50 colonies of bees, all told; increased to 89, and took | 


12,290 Ibs. of honey, nearly all extracted, and all 
white, except 250 lbs. of fall honey (the fall crop here 
being a failure), being an average of very nearly 
246 lbs. per colony, spring count. The above figures 
were obtained by weighing one barrel of each dif- 
ferent size; but as most of the honey is in 500-lb. 


| I began with 10 colonies of bees last fall; lost 4. 

| You may be sure I had the blues some. 

Charlotte, Mich., Mar. 14, 1883. T. RICKERD. 

| (Why, friend R., I wouldn't have the blues be- 

| cause I had lost four out of ten. With those left 
you can get them back in no time.] 
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BEES IN FLORIDA. 
Bees are working well; have increased from & to 
24 colonies of blacks and hybrids since Feb. 1, 1883. 
Orange City, Fia., Apr. 11,83. Dr. H. 8. ALLYN. 


My bees are carrying in pollen from the alders. 
Thac is the first thing they have to work on, and I 
tell you it comes in well, because it comes so early. 


In a few days the maple-buds will be out; then | 
| 


comes the first honey of the season. L. R. WEBB. 
Salisbury, N. C., Feb. 18, 1833. 


GOOD REPORT FOR CHAFF HIVES. 

I have lost but 4 out of 50. Four were put in cel- 
lar; lost two; 46 were packed in chaff on their sum- 
mer stands; lost two; all very strong, and will want 
GLEANINGS tu help me take care of them. 

J. H. WAGNER. 

Hudson, Steuben Co., lud., Mar. 19, 1883. 


I see %-lb. sections are fashionable. Just put a | 


hypothenuse in 44 sections, and you will make two 


DO BEES GATHER BOTH HONEY AND POLLEN AT THE 
SAME TRIP? 

| Iam convinced that bees carry honey and pollen 
|at the same time. I was in our orchard the other 
day, and saw the bees, after they had got a load of 
| pollen, boring their bills down into the peach-bloum 
| until they were filled with honey, and off they would 
| go to their hive. J. E. THARP, JR. 
Eagle Mills, Iredell Co., N. C., April 9, 1883. 


HONEY FROM TOBACCO. 

As the frost was late last fall in coming, tobacco- 
| suckers nearly all bloomed, and the way the bees 
| went for them was a caution, and it was good honey 
| for fall honey; but then, you are so opposed to the 
stuff, I don’t believe you would hardly like it; but I 
will agree with you this far: I don’t hardly think it 
| would pay to raise tobacco just for the-honey, though 

I have gocd reason to believe my bees got consider- 
| able honey from it this fall. Geo. W. STITEs. 
Spring Station, Ind., Dec. 25, 1882. 


three-cornered sections, and they are so perfect a | 


brace that they will stand throwing at rabbits, in a 

pinch, after bees propolize them, and they exactly 

fill your surplus supers. J.W. CLARK. 
Moniteau, Moniteau Co., Mo., Mar. 24, 1883. 


BEE-CAVES. 

I have to blast into the caves here to get honey 
and bees to start with, but haven’t much time for it, 
as it takes some time to drill into the rock so as to 
put in the blast; sol am going to try to have my 
bees at home, where I can attend to them easier. 

Wm. S. STONER. 

Bullhead, Edwards Co., Tex., March 3, 1883. 


I have 22 acres in fruit of every description, be- 
sides hundreds of varieties of shrubs, roses, ete. I 
think it would pay meto have a few bees; and as 
soon as I can spare the money, I will make a start; 
but I am fearful about the result,as I know no 
more about bees than a hog does about Sunday. 


SAM. MARSHALL. 
Ladonia, Texas, March 26, 1883. 


BEE-SMOKERS AS VERMIN EXTERMINATORS. 
I have just received two smokers for my 
small apiary, and for one of my neighbors, and 


still two other neighbors wish me to send for them | 
to use with tobacco in them, to kill vermin on their | 


house-plants. For this they are a perfect success. 


GEORGE PATTEE. 
Ackley, Ia., March 5, 1883. 


FRIEND BANNON’S NEIGHBORHOOD. 

My bees are in very bad shape. I bave not time to 
attend to them; if I had the time, i think I could 
get lotsof honey. There are men here who keep 
bees, and have lots of time to attend to them; but 


they were “ born tired;’’ they are loafers, and don't | 


have to work. I would just Jike to have time to try 
my hand this summer. JAMES BANNON. 
Archie, Venango Co., Pa., Apr., 1883. 


HONEY VINEGAR; HOW TO MAKE, 

To R. J. Fox, Natick, Mass. To make honey vin- 
egar, we rinse our cappings after they have drained; 
also broken combs that contain honey; settle well; 
then drain carefully. Then placeit where it is warm. 
It will not pay to take nice honey for vinegar; it will 
take 3 Ibs. to the gallon for a good article that will 
not dye the washings of all your implements that 
have honey in. Waste nothing. D. L. BULAR. 

Wauseon, Fulton Co., O., April 2, 1883. 


SCRAPING WIRED FRAMES (PAGE 137, MARCH NO.) 
I gauge the top and bottom-bar; then I can make 
| the holes for wire in the middle of the frame. The 
| wires are drawn in gauge-mark, and tight, to spring 
| up bottom-bar, which is thinner than top-bar. There 
is no touching the wire with the scraper, should the 
| bees soil the frames in winter and need scraping. 

J. LEWELLING. 

Spiceland, Henry Co., Ind., Mar. 3), 1883. 

(Thank you, friend L. Your planis sosimple IT am 
ashamed to think we never thought of it before. 
One of our 5-cent gauges will draw a line sufficiently 
deep, without any trouble.] 


BEE GLOVES OF STARCHED LINEN, ETC. 

How will those starched linen gloves werk when 
the thermometer is about 90 in the shade? Ifthe 
sweat runs off from the person who wears 
them as it does from me when I take off 
honey, I rather think a sting would go through; 
but I find no use for gloves, except in trans- 
ferring, as a good smoke, and plenty of honey 
coming in, is the best preventive I know of for 
stings. J. H. MYERS. 

Saratoga Springs, N. Y., March, 1883. 

{{ quite agree with you, friend M., only “a little 
more so."’ If | wanted to hire a bee-keeper, and he 
went to work with gloves on, I am afraid I shouldn't 
have a very high opinion of his ability.] 


SEEDLING BASSWOODS. 

You spoke last spring of getting a quantity of H. 
M. Morris’ seedling basswood-trees. Did you get 
them? And if so, how did they succeed? 

WATER FOR BEES. 

You say in last GLEANINGS that honey seems to 
contain water enough for bees, and yet they some- 
times die without more. Probably if perfectly 
healthy they will be all right; but if diseased a little, 
and feverish, then they need more. Don’t youthink 
so? BURDETT HASSETT. 

Howard Center, Iowa, Mar. 10, 1883. 

[All the seedling basswoods that friend Morris 
| could spare were sent directly to customers to fill 
orders. So we didn’t try any. Will those who tried 
them please report?—Perbaps you are right about 
the honey, that it contains water enough for bees in 
a state of health, but that they need more when con- 
fined to the hive by weather, or when out of health 
from other causes.] 
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Our Homes. 


If ye then, being evil, know how to give good gifts 
unto your children, how much more shall your Fa- 
ther which is in heaven give good things to them 
that ask him?—MATrTrv. 7: 11. 

“(UST at this season of the year it is often 
o'} desirable to build up acolony of bees 
= by feeding. I wonder how many of the 
friends know how to do this, so that your 
pains and feed may not prove a mistaken 
kindness. The novice, in his attempt to 
feed, will often only get stung for his pains, 
and then not succeed in getting the bees to 
take the feed at all. After he gets them to 


understand that it is food he wishes to give | 
them,if he gives them too much, or gives it | 


in a careless way, they may let it run out of 
the hive, and start robbing, and thus prove 
the ruin of the colony, instead of a help, as 
he intended it. Even if he does not do this, 
he may give them so much at one dose that 
they get demoralized, and forget to keep sen- 
tinels posted, as usual, and robbers push 
their way in, and theresultis as before. In- 
stead of making the colony thrive and pros- 
per, it is only led into war and discord, may 
be the loss of the queen, and ruin. 


when they ought not, and so the bees that 
are lost amount to more than the extra brood 
raised. Well, suppose he does not feed too 
much or too fast, or during unsuitable 
weather, but keeps a regular rate of feeding, 
but from a feeder so small that they get it 
only about as fast as it is brought in from 


the fields in the natural way, will he succeed | 
Ile may not get very good results, | 


then ? 
even then; for the bees often get a habit 
of hanging around the feeders all day long, 
without goipg out into the fields, as would 
other colonies not fed, and so a sort of lazi- 


ness and idleness is sometimes fostered that | 
defeats the very object of the feeding; and | 
this has been the case so many times that 


some of our prominent bee-men have declar- 
ed feeding to be, in the long run, more of a 
damage than a benefit. 


Although I have given the above as an il- | 


lustration, and to bring out a truth, it is 
none the less true inregard to bees and feed- 
ing. Before dropping the bees, and going 
on with my Home Talks to-day, it may be 
well to add that, to avoid these difficulties in 
feeding bees, I would, as a rule, feed them 
per during weather that permits them to fly 
daiiy (and, in fact, I would not feed at an 

other time, if I could avoid it); and I would 
feed them just at dusk, and give them only so 
much as they could take up without fail, be- 
fore morning. They will then go to work next 
day, nearly the same as a colony not fed at 
all, and in some cases much better; and if 
the work is done judiciously, by watching 
the state of affairs in the hive closely, the 
colony may be built up so as to have an 
enormous force of bees ready for work, by 
the time honey is to be found in the fields. 
Some of the largest results ever attained 
with a single colony have been brought 
about by this kind of intelligent manage- 


If he) 
feeds heavily when the weather is to cool for | 
them to fly, they are often incited to fly out | 





|ment. You see, the very heart and soul of 
| the bee-keeper must be in the work, and 
| then he can make the bees do almost any 
| thing he wishes them to do. Shall we now 
| drop the bees for a little while ? 

Is it really true that we take many of the 
gifts God gives us, about as the bees some- 
times take their feed ? Hlow many of you 
have been stung when trying to feed the 
bees, and at a time they need it sadly too ? 
Come to think of it, I don’t believe I am yet 
quite ready to drop the bees in the way of 
illustration, after all. ast fall a good bee- 
friend came to see us, who lives in New 
Philadelphia, O. He brought along with 
him a small bee-feeder that his little boy 
was very anxious Mr. Root should see. You 
' see, the father was a stone-mason, and had 
to be much away from home, and the work 
of feeding devolved on the boy. The way 
he fed was to have a little wooden box set 
in the upper story of the hive; and when it 
got empty, the boy was to go around, raise 
the covers of the hives, and fill up the feed- 
ers. I presume many of you know how it 
was. <All the gratitude the bees showed him 
for his kindness in giving them the food 
| that was to save them from death by starva- 
tion was to sting him most unmercifully 
every time he came near them. It was real- 
ly too bad, wasn’t it, *‘ Bub”? No wonder 
he cried. I believe I should have cried too 
when I was his age. Come to think of it, 
it was too bad. I wonder if any of the rest 
| of my little friends have ever had any such 
| like troubles. If they have, I can not won- 
| der so much that so many of them say in 
their little letters, they “‘like honey, but 
don’t like to get stung.” Well, you know 
necessity it the mother of invention, and so 
our poor little friend whose pa was gone, 
feeling the responsibility of the apiary rest- 
ing on his little shoulders, wiped his eyes 
and went and invented a bee-feeder. I will 
give you a cut of it below. 













cegiee es nTA AT 
PRPRPeT OOTY LAHEOAH UH 


THE BOY’S BEE-FEEDER. 


It is, as you see, only a large box, without 
| top o1 bottom, except a top of wire cloth; 
and when this was placed over the little 
| wooden box, our young friend could pour 
| the feed right through the wire cloth, close 
_up the hive, and not a bee come out to worry 
‘or trouble him. Of course, a hole had to be 
'eut in the quilt or honey-board, to set these 
| boxes over, or into, and then it was complete, 
and my little friend was so delighted with 
the result he wished his father to be very 
— to carry one to me, and explain it 
| fully. 

| Well, is it not true that God often sends 
us blessings which we in our want of faith 
| and trust in him receive much as the bees 
| received their feed? Is it not likely, too, 
that he would be nt times glad to send us 
greater blessings, if he could do it without 
doing us harm instead of good? Weall have 
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an idea of what we think would conduce to 
our happiness; but are we sure our judg- 
ment is good in the matter? Look around 
you and see if it would be safe to give every- 
body all they are striving for. Do you see 
how many there are who want things that 
would be almost certain to bring them un- 
happiness ? Well, have you an idea you are 
an exception to the general rule? About an 
hour ago I asked the boys and girls at the 
noon service what it was we needed most 
to-day. One of the girls replied,** Patience.” 
The foreman of the saw-room whispered so 
that Mr. Gray heard him, ‘** Dry sections.” 
At this the foreman of the packing-room 
suggested faintly that we needed ‘some 
chaff hives.”” Then one of the printers said 
we needed some paper in the press-room, to 
print GLEANINGS on. I was glad to hear 
that all seemed most intent on the where- 
with to make progress in the work that lay 
before them, and that their interest was my 
interest; or, in other words, that they might 
serve their fellow-men in a way that would 
be acceptable in God's sight. Reader, what 
do you need most now? Is it something 
for your own gratitication, or something 
that might help you in your great work of 
serving humanity ? Did you ever think the 
word servant was a pleasant word? Itisa 
happy word tome. Jesus, my beloved mas- 
ter, Was a servant, and therefore I feel ita 
great honor to serve, even in my own hum- 
ble way. Well, most of us have an idea of 
what it is we need; but only God the Fa- 
ther knows exactly what we need. Are we 
willing to trust him ? Are we satisfied he is 


studying our wants and best interests, just 
as a kind father studies the best interests of 


-his children? Ernest is now home from 
college; broken down inhealth. We are dis- 
cussing sending him ona visit among bee- 
keepers; and if he makes you a call, you 
will know why he came. We wish to have 
him get well and strong, that he may bea 
goodand faithfulservant; nota servant to his 
parents, but a servant of the bee-keepers of 
the world, and humanity in general ; or,if you 
choose.a servant of God. We do not expect 
him to grow strong by having an easy time, 
nor does God expect you to grow strong by 
having aneasy timealways. Instead of send- 
ing Ernest to Florida, we have suggested to 
him the frosts of Canada, and a visit to our 
stout and sturdy old hero, D. A. Jones. 


The question that tries our faith seems to 
be, Does God really notice all the little 
events of our lives ? is he Jike a kind father, 

yatching and studying us with our wants 
and needs? In this matter of serving that I 
have been speaking of, most of us are averse 
to being called servants. Quite often have 
people asked me if I supposed any of the 
women in my employ would be willing to do 
housework. After thinking of the matter a 
while, I usually told them that I rather 
thonght they would not. Now, I don’t pro- 
pose to discuss the matter here, of how com- 
petent help can be obtained for household 
tasks, but I have been thinking it is not the 
girls alone,, but mankind in general, who 
dislike the idea of being considered a serv- 
ant; and yet the word when taken in the 
right sense, is a glorious one. The life of 


our Savior was one of continued service ; 
and if we are to be followers of him, we too 


“must serve; and God’s plan seems to be to 


' heaven. 


make us strong and good by requiring ser- 
vice at our hands, and continued services. 

Last Sabbath our pastor spoke to us about 
the ladder of Jacob’s dream ; a ladder that 
started from earth, and that reached up to 
Ile said, that with most of us our 
lives might be considered ladders in one 
sense. Weare all anxious toclimb ; thatis, 
we wish to grow wiser and better as we 
grow older. We wish to do something in 
this world. Well, friends, is it not true, 
also, that God wishes us to do something ? 
He wishes us to grow in every thing that is 
good and pure, noble and true. It seems to 
be his wish that we shall grow better and 
better, serving others rather than ourselves. 
Jesus once told his disciples, you know, 
that if any one would be greatest among 
them, he should be their servant. Now, is 
it not true that our greatest trials and diflfi- 
culties in life come trom our being unwilling 
servants? If we could have the faith to be- 
lieve that God is always watching us, and 
watching us lovingly, could we not take up 
with the necessary duties that lie before us, 
with a better grace than we often do? He 
knows full well that these duties are often 
grievous, and hard to bear; but his wish is 
that we should come to him. 4low often he 
has said, in substance, ‘‘ Come unto me, all 
ye that are weary and heavy laden”! 

A few days ago I saw a little child playing 
with her blocks. She was piling them up, 
and standing on them. Her father told her 
she would fall. She didn’t heed bim, how- 
ever; but pretty soon, down she went, with 
a tumble, and was evidently hurt. ‘‘ Uhere, 
I told you so,” said he; ‘‘next time you 
must mind what I say.”’ It was evident 
from the looks of her face that she was ready 
to ery; but with a determined effort she 
held back the tears, although her little face 
showed plainly the evidence of pain. What 
did she os ? Iwilltell you. She scampered 
as fast as her little feet would carry her in 
the direction of where she knew her mother 
was, threw herself vehemently into her moth- 
er’s lap, and that soothed the pain. Did she 
do well? To be sure, she did. In the same 
way God would always have us come to him. 
No matter if we have been disobedient and 
headstrong. When we get into trouble, no 
matter how the trouble came, our duty is to 
come to him, trouble and all, and lay it at his 
feet. 

Now, when we look about us in the world 
we see many things that seem to contradict 
the idea that all things shall work together 
for good; and, in fact, the Bible does not 
promise that all things shall work together 
tor good. ‘The promise is only to those who 
love God. The most important,— perhaps I 
might say the only important thing in life,— 
is that we should love God. Don’t you re- 
member the text, ** Seek ye first the king- 
dom of God and his righteousness, and all 
these things shall be added”? Of course, 
all these promises can not refer to a bad 
man, or even to a selfish man. They are 
only to those who seek to have their hearts 
and their whole lives right before God. 
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Those who, although they make blunders, 
are constantly looking to God for guidance, 
also hold themselves in readiness every min- 
ute to obey the very minute he may call or di- 
rect. We find in history, not only sacred 
but profane, that men are made great by 
trials. Joseph, you will remember, had a 
regular series of calamities, or whatever you 
would call them; yet we, with the story right 
before us, have no difficulty in seeing that 
these great trials were right, and working 
for his good; or, what is still more impor- 
tant, for the good of the people. Joseph 
was a cheerful, willing, patient, and obedi- 
ent servant. His only wish in life was to 
please God. Again, we see the same thing 
illustrated in the life of David. In his boy- 
hood he was all that one could admire; yet 
God wisely saw best to send him trials, and 
great trials. 

The proof of David’s greatness is, that he 
bore those trials so uncomplainingly ; that 
although bound down with cares and sorrow 
and trouble and great burdens, he raised his 
heart to God, and looked to him, and trusted 
him through it all. Now, friends, the mea- 
sure of our greatness is in our ability to bear 
trials, and still trust God. While saying 
this I would again call attention to my re- 
marks of last month, to the effect that our 
troubles are of two kinds: The one kind 
that we bring on us by our own sinfulness, 
or, if you choose, our own foolishness. 
From the former we have nothing to fear, 
because our Savior has promised to stand 
between us and all harm from all such 
causes. From tlfe latter we have every 
thing to fear; but even in troubles of this 
kind we have this to cheer us—God is always 
willing to forgive those who are truly peni- 
tent. 

Another point comes in here: During the 
time of Joseph, David, and Paul, both civi- 
lization as well as true religion were at a 
low state. Persecution was the rule, and 
good, strong, faithful Christians were not 
scattered through every community, to come 
forward bravely and valiantly to take the 
part of those who were suffering for Christ’s 
sake, asis the case nowadays. Ihave talked 
to you before about those who have much 
to say about a hard, grasping, unfeeling, and 
ungrateful world. My friends, it is not so. 
The world is not hard and unfeeling. We 
can rejoice that it is rather the other way. 
Willing, faithful servants of Christ, our 
Lord and Master, are found on every hand. 
If you have met with nothing but abuse 
from the world, it is surely because you 
have been selfish and abusive yourself. 
Through humanity you should see God; 
and if you have never seen the image of the 
Savior, it is because your heart is perverse 
and wicked. Many of you who read these 
pages know my past history pretty well. 
You know my trials and difficulties, as well 
as my joys and successes. Many of the 
trials have come through my own perversity. 
Perhaps some of them have been sent by 
the loving Savior because he would have me 
grow wise and strong. New trials are com- 
ing now, it would seem. How shall I bear 
them ? If my heart is wicked, and my plans 
ure selfish ones, the end will surely be failure, 





disaster, and yranene ruin. If, in my own 
peculiar way, I have been trying to serve 
God and my fellow-men, and am still trying 
so to do, no great harm or calamity will 
come. If my purpose is right in God’s sight, 
it will also be right in the eyes of all good 
men and women, and friends will not be 
lacking. Did you ever think of this? You 
will always have friends, and plenty of them, 
when you deserve them. When you don’t 
have friends, and good, faithful ones in 
abundance, the probability is, it is because 
you, by your own foolish acts, have forfeited 
allright tothem. In this way it is, I think, 
that the promise is, in a measure, fulfilled, 
that all things shall work together for good 
to those that love God. Is it not a happy 
thought, friends, that we are not only to 
have God with us, the love of a Savior, but 
that we are to have earthly friends with us, 
even at our last moments? Iluman sympa- 
thy and companionship, how much is it 
worth! Have you ever felt the need of it, 
dear friends? Have you ever seen the time 
when you could feel thoroughly what it is to 
have somebody come and stand beside you 
and say,— 

Whither thou goest, I will go; and where thou 
lodgest, I will lodge: thy people shall be my people, 
and thy God my God? 

A lawyer once said to me, that the best 
man in the community might have circum- 
stances so much against him as to cause 
his arrest, and that he might even be put in 

rison when perfectly innocent. I can hard- 
y think this possible in the present state of 
society. We all know people, at least I 
hope we do, whom it would be almost impos- 
sible to arrest, no matter what the circum- 
stances might be, for the simple reason that 
public opinion would stand between them 
and any charge that could be made. Are 
you one of these people? If not, could you 
not be one ? 

One of our young bee-keepers has some- 
thing that comes in here so well with what 
I have been saying that I wish to give it 
here :— 

Success is no chance product, no fortuitous golden 
shower, but the natural issue of well-directed exer- 
tion. The admission of this principle is necessary 
to vindicate the character of successful men. Kea- 
son and Scripture alike, teach that a connection has 
heen established by our Creator between the exer- 
cise of our faculties and the attainment of the vari- 
ous objects of human desires, and that industry, pru- 
dence, knowledge, and perseverance, have a certain 
definite value in the business of the world. What 
right has any one to say, ‘‘ There is no use in my try- 
ing to be a successful bee-keeper, for I never get 
any profit, and it is all expense’? Now, are you 
sure that you have done your part? You may lack 
the all-important part, and that is perseverance, 
though this connection between the use of means 
and the attainment of success is not, when properly 
viewed, inconsistent with the doctrine of Holy Writ, 
which teaches us that God sometimes, for wise and 
special purposes, disappoints our best efforts. All 
the events of time are made subservient to the ends 
of amoral government. The race is not always to 
the swift, nor the battle to the strong. In order te 
try our faith, wean us from an undue attachment to 
temporal things, and purify our hearts for hallowed 
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‘ ‘ | 
communion with himself, God sometimes sees fit to 


blight our fairest prospects, and disappoint our 
most fondly cherished hopes; but he never takes 
such measures except to promote our real welfare, 
and they still leave in full force the rule which also 
is found upon the inspired pages, ‘** The hand of the 
diligent maketh rich; but the drunkard and the 
giutton shall come to poverty.” 


alize success by trying to imitate men who are suc- | 
To a reflecting mind, this will be no sl'ght 


cessful. 
benefit. 
ting on; 
moral, which render success with the divine bless- 
ings much more likely than otherwise: hence who- 


There is, unquestionably, an art in “ get- 


” 


ever wishes to succeed must first become a learner. | 
Nothing is so dangercus to him as self-confidence. 
Docility, a willinguess to learn his defeats, and be | 


taught by the experience of others, are more valu- 
able to the young bee-keeper than any thing that he 
can possibly take in. Never try to imitate the indo- 


lent, but always strive to be in the front rank with | 


succes.ful men; and if you can not be successful 
over a few things, how could you control many 
things? “So run tbat ye may obtain.” 
J. H. BURRAGE. 
Concord, Cabarrus Co., N. C., April, 1883. 


There is one especial word in friend B.’s | 
remarks that I would call attention to; and | 


especially would I emphasize the word * do- 
cility.””. What God wants is docile Chris- 


tians; not those full of self-confidence and | 


self-will, but those willing to be taught, and 
always ready to learn. [ 
ness, by any means, but quite the contrary ; 


and when it is coupled with energy, and | 


faith in God, suecess must follow. 


Sobaceo Column. 


A GOOD WORD FOR CAMP-MEETINGS. 
if? SEE that you are giving a smoker to those who 
dissolve partnership with tobacco, so I thought 





father. He quit smoking one year ago last summer 
at acamp-meeting, and ha not used it since. 
FRED REMENDER. 
Kilmanagh, Huron Co., Mich., March 19, L883. 


May God bless the camp-meetings, friend 
R., if that is the fruit of their work. When 
this kind of meetings cause people to give 
up their sins in a way plainly to be seen by 
the world, like the discontinuance of these 
bad habits, it is a very good evidence of their 
being the work of God. ‘' By their fruits ye 
shall know them.” 


Send me a sun-glass to light my pipe. You see 
that Ismoke; and as it is one of the few pleasures 
I have, I don’t think I ought to stop while I do not 
use it to excess. J. W. CORBETT. 

Bennettsville, Marlborough Co., 8. C., Mar. 16, 1883. 

Well, it seems to me, friend C., that this 
is a little cool all around. Do you suppose 
that I sell sun-glasses, with the idea that 
they might be handy to light pipes with? I 
intended them as a sort of philosophical toy 
for the juveniles. But if they are going to 
be used for the purpose you mention, 
{ don’t know but I shall have to 
a second look at the matter. Accord- 


So I find we can re- | 


there are certain qualities, mental and | 


Docility is not lazi- | 


if I was not too late you would send one to my | 


take | 


ing to your reasoning, we may expect you to 
stop when you get to using tobacco to excess, 
Now, candidly, do you think that is the way 
they generally do? Is not your reasoning a 
little *‘ thin,” to use a common expression ? 
If { were you, I think [ would stop before | 
got where you speak of getting. We are 
good friends all the same, are we not, 
| friend C.? ; 

I have tried so frequently to quit off the “nasty” 
weed, and made a signal failure cach time, that | 
bave felt discouraged, and at times accused myscif 
of extreme weakness and folly in not being able to 
| master the habit; and now, friend Root, here’s the 
Hon. Judge Jere. Black’s expzrience, annexed, and— 
well, sir—it justs boosts my opinion of my own 
weakness away up yonder into the nineties. Hear 
Judge Black (nearly everybody has heard of Judge 


Black): 
WHY JUDGE BLACK USES THE WEED. 
Not long ago Judge Black met a gentleman who pathetical!'y 
related his endeavors to break himself of tobacco chewing, as 
| it met with the unqualified condemnation of all civilized people. 
“You'll find it a hard cave—a hard case, my friend,” replicd 
the Judge, with a solemn wink, ‘I tried to break myself of it 
| once—didn’t I ever tell you! Well, it was when I was At 
| torney-General, and I said to myself,‘ Jeremiah Black, we've 
got to stop this thing.’ Se I made up my mind, and one morn 
ing I started down to my oftice without a scrap of tobacco. | 
| began the day badly, and it got worse by degrees. I never felt 
so much like a savage in my life. IL dismissed two clerks, 
bounced a messenger, made a fool of myself three or four 
| times, snapped at everybody, and started home, teeling myse!f 
to be a total failure and all creation a mistake. On my way 
home I met aman whom I —— vegy much. I told him 
| my experience with leaving off tobacco, and asked his advice. 
| ‘ Judge,’ he said, * my experience is the same as yours. I tried 
to leave off too. I quarreled with several members of the 
church [ belonged to, thought the minister was a fool, gut 
tired of my wife, and if I had kept it up, I should have been a 
moral monster—and I determined to circumvent the old 
enemy by taking up my cherished vice,’ and so,” continyed 
the Judge, cheerfully, “I saw that tobsceo was conducive to™ 
virtue, and [cutting a quid] I propose to keep it up until | 
leave it off.” 
Please give us your opinion now. 
1 it? 
Wilmington, N.C., April 13, 1883. 
Friend T., [am very much obliged to you 
for your funny story; but the moral seems 
to be on the wrong side. But there may bea 
/moral for the juveniles in it, after all. If it 
is such a very hard thing to break off from 
the use of tobacco, perhaps they will wisely 
conclude never to commence. But about 
'vourself and Judge Black: Do you really 
_ feel good about giving way to athing that you 
think you ought not to? I presume you re- 
member Dr. Franklin’s story about the 
Speckled ax. I am very sorry to hear the 
Judge’s neighbor had so much trouble. 
Quarreling with the members in the church 
was not so very bad a matter; for if they 
were good followers of the Master, they 
would forgive him. Nor would it do so 
very much harm if he did get to thinking 
| the minister was a fool; for ministers are 
used to such things (begging their pardon). 
and it doesn’t hurt them. But getting tired 
of his wifeis somethiug a little more serious. 
Hlowever, if it lasted only for a day or two, 
I suppose even that could be gotten over, 
especially as she, good soul, would know al! 
about his infirmity. Come to sum it all up, 
friend T., I believe I should advise you 
to push ahead, after all: especially as it 
would take you but a few weeks to get 
through the ‘t Slough of Despond,”’ and come 
out on the brighter and happier shore. May 
God help you, and all of the friends who fee! 
themselves in any such bondage. ‘‘O! 
whom a man is overcome, of the same is he 


| brought in bondage.” 


Does this ** settle 
R. C. TAYROR. 
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But unto you that fear my name shall the oop of rightcous- 
ness arise with t healing in his serena — mA. 


Wea are ‘out of ‘the sea- shells we had on the 5 5 and 10 
et. counter, and don’t know where to find any more. 
Can anybody who reads GLEANINGS furnish them for 
us? You will see by our price list the dimensions 
and prices of those we had. 


THE old Quinby smokers we advertised in the last 
JUVENILE are all gone; but we have quite a number 
of discarded smokers of various makes that we can 
sell you for 25 cts. each, but the postage on them 
will be 25 cts. more. "Perhaps these latter, if you 
want them, had better be sent with other goods by 
freight or express. _ : 

Some of the fricnds are already sending queens 
without any card with them to tell what they are, or 
whom they are from. Whenever you send a queen, 
send a postal card in the same mail, or one mail be- 
fore it. Unless you do this, I shall have to refuse to 
ve responsible for them. You see, we want to dis- 
pose of them witbin one hour after they are receiv- 
ed, if possible. . 

MISREPRESENTATIONS IN “PRICE LIST. 

IN spite of the best we can do, our price list is 
sometimes misleading. One reason of this is, per- 
haps, because we are so cramped for room, and the 
description must necessarily be brief. Dear friends, 
we do not wish this to be so, and should be very sor- 
ry to mislead anybody, even though we are anxious 
to sell our goods; and we shall be thankful to have 
any of you tell us wherein our price list may mis- 
lead, and we promise you it shall be corrected 
promptly, so far as lies in our r power. 


STARTERS OF FRESH COMB. 

ALTHOUGH Some trouble to do so, I think it will 
pay those who have time, to prepare their starters 
of new comb exclusively; and I should not be sur- 
prised if they would find it as Mr. House says on p. 


247, especially if the result proved that they could | 


see a whole colony that had been hived in the morn- 
ing at work in all the sections in the afternoon. In 
fact, I am not at all surpriscd at his yield after 
knowing he paid so much attention to just these two 
ideas. Now let us see who wiil profit by these sea- 
sonable hints. 


WILL you pardon me, my friends, if I ask you 
once more to call goods by the same names they are 
cailed in the price list? Some of you are very bad 
in this matter. A friend, a few days ago, made an 
order for “frame straps.’”” Now, what do you sup- 
pose he meant? After a good deal of * ciphering”’ 
all around, we made out that the man wanted sepa- 
rators! Cases almost similar are coming up almost 
constantly; and when our poor clerks don’t happen 
to hit it, our friends sometimes write back *‘awful- 
ly.” Lest the latter might give you a wrong im- 





pression, I want to say that, as a rule, our customers 
have been very kind and considerate. It is only a 


few who get angry, and say that my business prac” 


tices do not agree with the teachings in the Home 
Papers. 


EVERY little while somebody asks for carp2t-tacks 
from our counter. Well, while Mrs. Root was put- 
ting down her new carpets I made her tell what 
kind of tacks were best. She says she wants them 
blue, and not tinned. She also wants the heads 
round, 80 they won't pull off when they are to be 
drawn out of the hard boards. And she wants them 
good and stout so*they will hold. We have had 
some manufactured to order on purpose, and can 
furnish them for 5 cts. per oz., or £0 cts. per pound. 
There are about 50 tacks in anoz. If wanted by mail, 
add 2 cts. per oz., or 18 cts. per pound. 

Unt further notice we will still pay 35 cts. cash 
for good wax, or 37 cts. in trade. Please remember, 
friends, what I have said about sending wax by ex- 
press. Last evening we got a small box of 5% Ibs. 
by express, on which the charges were $1.05; so you 
see our friend had to lose over half of bis wax in 
payment of the express charges. Another friend 
sent us some wax by mail to pay his subscription to 
GLEANINGS. The wax amounted to over a dollar, 
but the postage on it was 54 cts. Had he sent us the 
54 cts. in stamps, he would have had his GLEANINGS 
for over six months, and his wax too. 


PUT ON YOUR COUNTY. 

My friends, do you know that every letter that 
leaves our office (unless it be directed to some large 
city) has the name of your county written in the ad- 
dress? I have been thinking that if you did know it, 
and that every time you neglect to give us your 
county, the clerk who should be busily answering 
your question has to stop all other work to hunt up 
your place of residence, that you would at least bea 
little more thoughtful. For although it seems a tri- 
fling matter, it assumes quite large proportions in 
answering 150 or 200 letters a day, and costs us not 
only lots of patience, but, in the course of a year, a 
considerable sum of money. 


IN another column our good friend Mrs. Axtell 
seems to be borrowing trouble for fear I have given 
her name a little too much prominence. Why, bless 
your heart, Mrs. A,, we all know how it is, and I 
don’t believe any reader of GLEANINGS ever for a 
moment thought you meant to take more than your 
share of the work which you and your good hus- 
band have done. God has given you an especial tal- 
ent for telling your brothers and sisters how you do 
things, and we think you have improved that talent 
well. You could never have managed the bees with- 
out your husband, and I believe it is equally true he 
could never have made the success you two have, 
did he have it all to do alone; and he certainly 
would not have had time to tell it to us all in the 
pleasant way you have done. ‘‘And they twain 
shall be one flesh.’’— MATT. 19 : 5. 


CHANGES IN PRICES. 

THIs season has perhaps been the worst for ad- 
vance in prices (alsike cluver and fdn., for instance) 
of any previous one; and while most of the friends 
have taken into consideration the state of affairs, 
and have paid the advance without complaining, a 
few have been very much displeased, and one or two 
quite bitter and abusive. Bear jn mind, friends, 
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that I am in no way responsible for the sudden rise | 
in the value of such things; neither is it in my pow- | 
er to avoid it. I should be very glad indeed to give 
you the same goods at the same prices, year after 
year, without any change, but it is not possible. 
Bear in mind that we say in our price list, in two 
places, that all goods are subject to changes in prices 
without notice. 


Our engraver failed to get a good picture of friend 
Mutb, and so he will try again for next month. 


Our basswood is nowin nice order for sections; 
but I tell you, the demand for them is keeping our 
machines “ a buzzing,” sure. 


Dip you ever! We have received 530 new sub- 
scribers during the mon‘h of April, and GLEANINGS 
now stands 5508, which is higher than it ever stcod 
before. 


UntTIL further notice, the price we pay for dollar 
queens will be 90 cts. each, and we shall sell them 
for $1.50. We have now a nice stock on hand, ready 
to be shipped by return mail. 


DZIERZON’'S RATIONAL BEE-KEEPING. 

Mr. NEWMAN has kindly sent us a work entitled 
** Rational Bee-keeping,”’ by our old father Dzierzon, 
the originator of the theory bearing his name. The 
author is not only a thoroughly scientific bee-keeper, 
but a naturalist. He has probably made greater 
strides in scientific apiculture than any one man. 
Ilis book contains his many discoveries, together 
with his valuable experience and research. In addi- 
tion to this are foot-notes by C. N. Abbott, the for- 
mer editor of the British Bee Journal. We thus have 
the opportunity of direct comparison and verifica- 
tion. As regards the nature, the distinctive charac- 
teristics and explanation of some of the peculiar 
phenomena noticed in bees, the book seems to stand 
among the foremost, if not in the front ranks. I 
hardly think the implements.of the apiary would be 
at all suited to American bee-keepers; but as for 
real scientific value, it would well repay any bee- 
keeper whose attention is at all inclined to scientific 
research, to purchase a copy. It contains 350 pages, 
fully illustrated. We can mail it to any address for 
two dollars. 4 


STEEL GOODS; RUST AND FROST. 

BE carefull how you rub your fingers on bright 
finished steel goods, especially if they are to be put 
away unused after being so handled. Machinery is 
usually oiled when ready to ship, but not alzays. 
Another thing: Be careful about unpacking steel 
goods or cutlery ina warm room, after they have 
been shipped during cold frosty weather. You see, 
the air we breathe is something like a sponge, and 
will suck up and hold lots of water. Now bear in 
mind, that the warmer the air is, the morc water it 
will hold. All rigbt; now, then, if we have a room 
full of warm air, fully charged with water, it will 
have to let go of some of this water, if we cool it 
suddenly. Now you see why iron or steel gets wet, 
and rusts, if we bring it into a warm room, when it 
is icy cold. We say it “*sweats,’’ when it is nothing 
but just what I have told you. 

Moral.—Do not unpack fine steel goods that are 
icy cold, ina warm room. Unpack them ina cold 
room, and let them warm up gradually. Great in- 
jury has been done to valuable cutlery by not keep- 





ing thisin mind. . 


MAT FOR COVERING THE FRAMES. 

No bee should ever be allowed to get up under the 
cover of a Simplicity hive. The wood mat, enameled 
sheet, or the burlap sheet, whichever be used, should 
always fit bee-tight. Now,a beginner would be quite 
likely to think this a very troublesome process, and, 
in truth, it is a little troublesome to fit a mat or 
sheet down the first time it is used. But be not dis- 
couraged, friends. Take a little time to press it 
down nicely all around the edges and corners the 
first time you put it over the bees, and you will find 
that the next time you come to open the hive it will 
stay in its place nicely without any trouble. Fur- 
thermore, the bees will very soon wax it all around 
the edges, so that in opening the hive you need only 
to pull it loose from the attachments, except one 
side, and this side answers as a sort of hinge to make 
it come in place; and when replaced it should al- 
ways be put back inthe same position. Now, then, 
when I come to see you, don’t let me ever find a hive 
where the cover i3 waxed down, and comes off with 
a snap, because you have at some time or other al- 
lowed the bees to get up under the cover. 


TO OUR PATRONS. 

THE flood of orders at present seems to be almost 
beyond our ability to fill. Now the question comes 
up. if somebody has got to be delayed, or go without 
his goods, who among you shall it be? As we can al- 
most fill three or four orders for regular goods while 
we are fussing with one order for odd-sized hives or 
sections, it would seem to be our duty to decline any 
orders for the present, other than for the regular 
goods described in our catalogue. Secondly, as we 
regard it almost a sacred duts to wait on those who 
have sent the money with their orders, is it any more 
than jusiice that orders accompanied by cash should 
have preference? You know, friends, that where a 
man sends money he has a right to complain in a 
way that one who has not sent us money can not 
consistently do. In saying this I take into account 
that we have many old and tried friends who always 
send us the money when we express a wish for it, 
and whose word is money; but even then, where 
the cash has been some little time in our hands, does 
it not make a difference? 

Now in regard to discounts. As a rule we make 
no discounts to anybody, aside from those given in 
our price list. If anybody wants to get goods at the 
10 rate, he must order 10. The only exception we 
have made to this is where somebody takes the pains 
to get an order from his neighbor. In such cases we 
have generally allowed a discount of 5%; but on 
some goods we handle, our prices are so very close 
we find it almost impossible to do this without loss. 
We will do the very best we can, dear friends; but 
if that should not be satisfactory, we will promise 
to return your money promptly the very moment 
you ask forit. As I told you a short time ago, mail 
orders, and orders for gonds by express, go (with but 
few exceptions) the day the order is received, or the 
next day at the furthest. It is orcers by freight, 
calling for a great variety of goods, that we have to 
delay; and many times we could send these off 
promptly, if you will add, in closing your order, 
‘Send us what you can of these at once, and the 
rest when I order again.’”” Where you are sending 
us orders every few weeks, this plan may answer 
very well; but where you want your goods to come 
all in one lump to save freight charges, it becomes a 
little more difficult. 
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CONVENTION NOTICES, 


The spring meeting of the Cortland Union Bee- 
Keepers’ a ee will be held in Cortland, N. Y., 
on Tuesday, May 8 oe at 10 oo A.M.,in the 
rooms of the Y. M. C. A. C. BEAN, Sec. 

McGrawville, N. Y. March 20, 1883. 





The Tuscarawas Valley Bee-Keepers’ Association 
hold their next regular meeting at City Hall, Co- 
shocton, O., ou Wednesday, May 2, 1883, at 10 o "clock 
A. M. Come everybody. ; 

Clarks, O. J. A. BUCKLEW, Sec. 


KEYSTONE BEE-KEEPERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The spring meeting of this association will bein the 
rooms of the Y.M.C. A. at Scranton, Pa., on the 
second Tuesday of May (8th), 10 o’clock A.M. 

Gro. C. GREEN, Sec. 


The Mahoning Valley Bee-keepers will hold their 
thirteenth meeting in the Town Hall at Berlin Cen- 
ter, on the 5th ot May, 1883. All bee-keepers, and 
the public in general, are invited to be present. Do 
not forget to bring your women. children, and well- 
filled lunch-baskets. We expect a grand meeting. 
Meeting to begin at 9 o'clock A M. 

H. A.S1MON, Sec. pro tem. 








CIRCULARS, ETC., RECEIVED. 


From H. F. Shadbolt, Winooski, Wis., we have re- 
ceived a 12-page price list of apiarian supplies; 64-x 3. 

Rev. E. Burch, La Veta, Col., sends us a postal- 
card circular of bees, queens, etc. 

W. G, Russell, Millbrook, Ont.. Can., sends out a 
12-page list of bee-keepers’ supplies; 8 x 6%. 

From E. 8. Hildemann, Ashippun, Wis., we have 
received a large 1-page list of apiarian fixtures. 

J H. Tilley & Bros.. Castle Hill, Me.. have sent us 
an 18-page price list of apiarian supplies; 4x 7. 

Rev. Jas. S. Woodburn, Livermore, Pa., has sent 
us his 1883 price list of bees, queens, fdn., etc.; 1 page, 8 x 5. 

G. B. Jones. Brantford, Ont., Can., has published a 
very readable 12-page list of apiari an appliance es; 714 x 5. 

Apiculture is progressing in Colorado, as is shown 
by a neat postal circular from J. L. Peabody, Denver. 

Cc. R. Mitchell, Hawkinsville, Ga., has sent us a 
postal-card circular of bees and silkworms. 

B. P. Barber, Colebrook. O., issues a neat 4-page 
list of bee-keepers’ supplies; 6x 3 

J. B. Bray. Lynnville, Tenn. -. announces apiarian 
supplies for sale in a 4-page circular, 8 x 6. 

8S. Valemine & Son. Hagerstown, Md., send out a 


handsome 12-page list of seen and albino queens, colonies, 
nuclei, ete.; map fold, 54% x 3. 

Geo. H. Knickerbocker. Pine Plains, N. Y., feenes 
a neat price list of Holy-Land bees, queens, etc.; 8 pp., 

We have just printed for George K. rumberd, Ta 
Grange, Ind., a 20-page circular relative to his hive, bees, etc. 
We wish all who send in copy, either for job work or as an ar- 
ticle to publish, could see the astonishingly correct and plain 
manner in which friend Hubbard prepared his manuscript. It 
was equal to print. Directions to the printer were interlined 
in green ink, rendering mistakes almost impossible. 

MRS. LIZZIE COTTON’S CIRCULAR. 

Iam being asked my opinion of the new circulars Mrs. Cot- 
ton is again sending out quite [nang any 6 The statements she 
makes, and the prices she charges for the goods she sends out, 
would, in my opinion, forbid her being clas: with our regu- 
lar supply dealers, to say nd@hing of the strings of complaints 
against her that have filled our bee journals for years past. 


BEES ARE SWARMING! 


** No, not just yet awhile.”” But we offer 230 ¢g 
1% story empty L. hives (4% unused), size ieeiselon, 
inside; frame9x1744 outside. 5000 basswood 5x6 one- 
piece sections in flat, 1000 broad frames for % story, 
in fat. Nine colonies choice bees in above hives, all 
ata bargain. Address ©. HULL, Milton Junction, Wis. 
From pint to gallon sizes; 


DIPPER GOURDS.- “straight handles, from 


foot to 2 ft. in length. Useful for dippers and bird- 
houses. True seed, 6 cts. per a .and poultry circu- 
lar gratis. 5d “Asdeeus | §. P. YODER, VISTULA, IND. 











D. SHANGLE, OF JUDD'S CORNERS, MICH., 


Has removed to Chesaning, Sag. Co., Mich. 
Former patrons please notice. 5d 





PURE ITALIAN QUEENS. 


Carefully bred from importec and selected home- 
bred mothers of best strains. Safe arrival guaran- 
teed by mail. 

: untested queen, before July 1, - a after, 0 00 


Tested queens, Nuclei, an. ‘ete. 
Send for circular. D. G. EDM ISTON, 
5d Adrian, Lenawee Co., Mich. 


FOR SALE CHEAP. 


A large lot of back volumes of American Bee Jour- 
aa and sg A s in Bee Culture. Address 
‘OLTENDEN, Adams, Wal. Co., Wis. 





W.Z. HUTCHINSON 


Rogersville, Genesee Co., Mich., 


Is now receiving Italian queens from the South (for 
particulars see advertisement in April GLEAN- 
INGS), and can send them by return muil at the fol- 
lowing prices: Before June Ist, untested queens 
will be $1.50 each; during June, single queen, $1.25, 

or six for $6.00; after July Ist, single queen, $1.00; 

six queens, $5. 60; twelve, $1000. Tested queens 
(reared last season in the home apiary). before June 
Ist, $3.00 each; during June, $2.50 each; after July 
Ist, $2.00 each. Safe arrival guaranteed. Make 
money orders payable at Flint, Mich. 5tfd 


BARNES’ 


Patent Foot and Steam Power 
Machinery. Complete outfits for 
Actual work-shop business. Lathes 
for Wood or Metal. Circular Saws, 
Scroll Saws, Formers, Mortisers, 
Tenoners, etc., etc. Machines on 
trial if desired. Descriptive Cata- 
logue and Price List Free. 

W.F.& JOHN BARNES, 
Rockford, Win. Co., Illinois. 

No. 2009 Main St. litfd 


FOR SALE. 

P, ROCK and PEKIN DUCK EGGS; also 
Orange Cane Seed, 30 cts. per Ib., or 4 lbs. $1.00 post- 
paid, or 10 cts. by freight unpaid. Send card for 
free circular. N. J. ISRAEL, 
5d Beallsville, Monroe Co., Ohio. 


WANTED ! 


I wish to secure the services of a good teacher for 
my three boys. Besides being a good school-teach- 
er, the applicant must bea Peectios| apiarist. Ad- 
dress, cone aay. required. etc.. 

8. GRAY, San Marcos, Hays Co., Texas. 
100 COLONIE OF ITALIAN BE S 
in L. hives, in prime condition, for sale. 
For particulars, ask for my new Price List of Foun- 
dation and of New Seed Potatoes. 
Address ERNST S. HILDEMANN. 
5 Ashippun, Dodge Co., Wis. 


Foundation Fasteners for Sections. 


Complete, with stand and attachment for punch- 
ing holes for nails in end of sogecee $2.00; without 
— or attachment, $1.00. J. D. GOODRICH, 
ov 


East Hardwick, Vt. 
Holy-Land Queens. 
As I lost all my Italian Bees last winter, I will 
breed only Holy-Land Queens for sale this season. 
No tested queens for sale this month, as I now have 
all the orders for tested queens that I ‘shall be able to 
spare before I can rear young ones and test them. 
Dollar queens before July 1, July’ queens, $1.25; 
six or more, $1(0 each. After J 1, single queds, 
$1.00; six, $5 50; twelve, $10.00. Given comb foun- 
dation for the’ L. frame, heavy, in 5, 10, and 15 Ib. 
boxes, 50 cts. per Ib.; thin, 65 cts. per Ib. 
5d I. R. GOOD, NAPPANEE, ELKHART CO, IND. 
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THE NEW IMPROVED 
STEAM POWER 


Comb Foundation Factory. 


CHAS. OLM, Proprietor, 
FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN. 
THE BEST WORK AND LOWEST PRICE. 
PURE YELLOW BEESWAX IS WARRANTED. SEND FOR 
SAMPLES AND PRICE LIST 3tfd 


COMB FOUNDATION. 


Italian Bees by the pound, nucleus, or colony. 
Queens furnished when desired. Five per cent dis- 
count on A. I. Root’s prices. For particulars, ad- 
dress - 

4-6 E. Y. PERKINS, Jefferson, Greene Co., Iowa. 


L. E, MERGER, 


—OFr— 


LENOX, IOWA, 


Breeds Pure Italian Bees and Queens for sale; Man- 
ufactures the Root Chaff Hive, the Standard Lang- 
stroth Hive, and the Mercer Chaff Hive. Sections, 
dovetailed or all-in-one-piece. Ifurnish every thing 
needed torun a first-class apiary. Satisfaction guar- 


HOLY - LAND 
CYPRIAN QUEENS 


AND 


Farm Implements! 


| IThaveafine lot of pure Holy-Land and Cyprian 

; queens which I will seil for one-fourth more than 
Root sells his Italians... Also a tew pure Albinos; 
they are light-colored, and very gentle. 

I keep on hand, and can ship from the factories 
where made, a stock of Farm Implements, a two- 
horse corn-planter, with drill attachment; one-horse 
corn-drills that will plant in hills; a steel-toothed 
harrow in three sections, with lever to clear from 

| trash, or pass over obstacles: spring-tooth harrows; 
common harrows, with 40 or 50 teeth; sulkey hay- 
rakes; sulkey cultivators, plow-sulkey: 8, ete. Send 
for Circular. tf 


H. B. HARRINGTON, Medina, 0. 
Da eS 


British Bee Journal. 


The British Bee Journal is now mailed to our ad- 
dress in packages, each month. In order to dispose 
of them, we offer them at present at $1.00 per vear, 
postage paid, beginning Jan., 1883. Will gua antee 


safe arrival of every ee 
A. - ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


anteed, or money refunded. Circular and price list | 


CONTRACTS WANTED 


WITH 


SUPPLY DEALERS, 


free. 4-5d 


END postal for mv 20-page price list of Italian, 
Cyprian, and Holy-Land Bees, Nuclei, Quéens, 
and Apiarian Supplies. 
4tfd a i. BROWN, Light Street, Col. Co., Pa. 


FOR Fl ILL COLUNIES OF 


ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS, 


4-64 TWO AND THREE-FRAME NUCLEI, 
Address P. F, BHODS, NEW CASTLE, HENRY CO0., INDIANA. 


NE-PIECE SECTIONS a specialty. Pound size, $1.50 | 


per 10; L. 
2-64 B. WALKER & CO., 


hives, 50c each. Circular free. 
Capac, St. Clair Co., Mich. 
REEBEPRwvrTERS’ 
28 Pages, 50c. per year. 
5-7d 


SPECIMEN COPY FREE. GUIDE 


A. G. HILL, Kendallville, Ind. 
CARY’S ANNUAL CATALOGUE OF 


BEES AND SUPPLIES FOR (883 


Is NOW READY. 


You should read it before making your purchases | 


for the season. We offer you goods of very best 

quality, at very low prices. If you do not beiieve it, 

read our prices and send for a sample order. 
Address WM. W. CARY & SON., 

atfd Colerain, Franklin Co., Mass. 


HOICE ‘WPALIAN Qu EENS from best | 


strains obtainable. Safe arrival guaranteed. 
References given when desired. For prices, etc., 
see March GLEANINGS. C. M. GOODSPEED, 
Thorn Hill, Onondaga Co., N. Y. 


LOO 


Colonies of PURE ITALIAN BEES for sale cheap. | 
Send for 


Queens all bred from imported mothers. 
circular. Cc. C. VAUGHN, Columbia, Tenn. 


FOR SALE! 


4-5 





200 or 300 colonies of Italian Bees in Lang- | 


stroth hives in good condition. Price, single colony, 
$6.50; 10 or more, $6.00 per colony. Hybrids, 50 cts. 
less. I will guarantee = arrival. 

45d )}. GRIMM, Jefferson, Wis. 


Dealers, and those who contemplate becom- 
ing such, are requested to write for estimates on 
| job lots of hives, sections, etc. We make &pe- 
| cialties of chaff and Simplicity hives, but will make 
| other styles, if unpatented, and ordered in consider- 
| able quantities. Let us knowthe kind and probable 
quantity of goods you expect to handle, as well as 
| any other information you may deem necessary, an1 
| we will send you prices that we are confident will be 


| satisfactory. 
| S.C. & J. P. WATTS, 
| 10tfd LUMBER CITY, (CLEARFIELD CO., PA. 





/PATENT FO}, MILLS. | S's, $128 


LHAM, May sville, Ky. 


JUST OUT! 


| New Oireuie, and price list of Bees, Queens, and 
ENCILS for bee-keepers’ use. 4-0d 
708. M. Bn0ots, COLUMBUS, pone acamutsd C0., ‘DIDLANA. 


BE stUr= 


To send a postal Gard for our illustrated catalogue of 


APIARIAN SUPPLIES 


Before purchasing clsewhere. It contains illustra- 
tions and descriptions of every thing new and desir- 
able in an apiary, 


AT THE LOWEST PRICE 


Italian Queens and Bees. 
J.C. SAYUES, 
Hartford, Washington Co., Wis. 





| 1-6d 
EES AND QUEENS FROM MY APIARIES. 


| QUEENS AND NUCLEI IN SEASON. 
3tfd Circular on application. 


J. H. ROBERTSON, 


| 


Ion1A Co., MICH. 


PEWAMO, 
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SUCCESS, __ HIVES, SECTIONS, &€. 


Having never lost a colony of bees in wintering, ; Re * 
or from any other cause, I think I have a strain of Langstroth, Simplicity, and other hives. 
italian bees that will give satisfaction in every res- 


pect. All I ask is atrial order, and, if I can not 
please you, I willrefund your money. 
PRICES FOR MAY. 


Warranted queens, $1. 5; per half dozen, - $8.00 The Lewis One-Piece Section. V groove. 
per dozen, : - - 14.00 


Tested queens of last season’s rearing, - 2.50 E I ih 
Three-frame nucleus and warranted queen, -. 440 ite 
Full colony on 9 frames, in one- story ‘Simplicity 
hive, and tested queen, = - 9.00 a | 
Combs in the Langstroth frame. 


Safe arrival guaranteed. For further particulars, The Lewis Two-Piece Sections. V groove. 


send for circular. Address J.P. MOORE, . a ; ; 
5d Box 27, Morgan, Pendleton Co., Ky. We make the one-piece, two-piece, or four-piece 
dovetailed or nailed Sections, any size. trom half- 

: pound to 6x6x2 inches, or any other SUPPLIES for 

HEADQUARTERS IN THE SOUTH Bee-Keepers, made of wood. 


44x44 of any of the above kinds of sections, - St 50 
































FOR THE SALE AND MANUFACTURE OF Ali other sizes, larger to mi - 500 
j Half-pound sections, ae geet, Pee eee a ee 3 50 
| Send for Price List and illustrations of our NEW 

va | HIVE for comb honey —something new, just out. 
| Price Lists will be sent only to _—_ that write for 

- -_———---— - them. G. RB. LEWIS. 
Watertown, Jeff. Co., Wis., Feb. 1, 1883. 2tfd 








Root’s Simplicity, and V. D.-N. hives, frames, sec- | 
tions, foundation, ete.; Italian queens and early 4- 1883 —-1883 
frame nuclei a specialty. See advertisement in Jan- 
uary, 1883, GLEANINGS; and for further particulars, W AN I ED 
send for my Illustrated Catalogue. e 

25 cents cash, or 27 cents trade paid for beeswax. | ORDERS FOR EARLY ITALIAN QUEENS! 
2ttd P.L. VEALLON, Bayou Goula, La. Three fine imported queens, to breed from, and 80 


% x colonies of Italian bees. All will be devoted to 
E. T. LEWIS & CO., TOLEDO, OHIO, queen-rearing. Single queen, $1.00; 1! for $10.00. 


Manufacturers of the U.S. Standard Honey-Extract-| Send for catalogue of Bee “ fixin’s.’ Beeswax 
or (new improvements), and all other Apiarian wanted. J.8S. TADLOCK, 
Supplies. Send for circular. Itfd  2-1d Box 42, uting, ( aldwell Co.,” ’ Texas. 


BEE= KEEPERS’ GUIDE, 
MANUAL OF THE APIARY. 


Sooo SOLD IN six YEARS. 


>. —_ ——— 


Tenth 1000 just cut. More than fifty pages, and more than fifty costly illustrations added. The work is 
wholly revised, and contains the very latest in respect to bee-keeping. 
I had hoped and expected to make the price $1.00, and it has been so advertised by Mr. James Heddon, 
and in Mr. Alley’s new book. Owing to the added size and increased expense, this is impossible. 
PRICE, BY MAIL, $1.25. Liberal discount made to dealers and to clubs. 
A. J. COOK, Author and Publisher, Lansing, Mich. 


Michigan Agricultural College, April 14, 1883. 5-6 


| (} (} (} CaN abenthietdde sd oliaknaeas Coltke . caubaaebinda 
In LANCSTROTH and SIMPLICITY HIVES, 














FOR SALE ON TERMS TO SUIT PURCHASER. 


The above bees are Italians and Hybrids in 8-frame L. and 10-frame Simplic- 
ity hives. A fair discount on large orders. Three-frame nuclei a specialty. 
Satisfaction given, or money refunded. Can deliver any time after Muy 1, 1883. 


Send for special rates to FLANAGAN & ILLINSKI, 
b-6d Box 819. BELLEVILLE, ST. CLALR ’Co., ILLINOIS. 


imme west ror UY PRIAN 2 ITALIAN QUEENS. 


Tested Cyprian queens from imported mother (Jones's importation), in April, $5.00; in May, $4.00; in 
June and after, $3.00. Warranted Cyprian queens, in May, $2.10; in June and after, $150. Italian queens 
from imported mother (Root’s importation), after 15th May, $i. 00. Ihave had spomaacaar’ in breeding 
queeus, and guarantee satisfaction. Order now, and pay when you want queens. 
4tfd Address W. McKAY DOUGAN, M. D., Seneca, New ton Co., Mo. 
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THE BEE-KEEPERS’ HANDY BOOK; 
TWENTY-TWO YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN QUEEN-REARING. 


In Paper, $1.00 Per Copy; In Cloth, Handsomely Bound, $1 25. 





OPINIONS OF EMINENT APIARISTS OF ITS VALUE. 


From Geo. W. House, Fayetteville, N. Y. 

The information gained by a careful study of the 
new method of queen-rearing I consider worth one 
hundred dollars to me. It supplies a long-felt want 
to every —— and dealer, and is invaluable 
to every -kee per. 


From James T. Norton, Winsted, Conn. 
I have read the book with much satisfaction and 
profit; it is written concisely, and to the point; 
should be in the hands of every bee-keeper. 


From Rev. D. D. Marsh, Georgetown, Mass. 


Your book on queen-rearing has been received. I 
am very much pleased withit. It is refreshing to 
see how frankly you have divulged the hard-earned 
secrets of your long experience. Your book con- 
tains a great deal of that information which those 
who have already taken the “first lessons” in api- 
culture will find new and valuable. 


It will be remembered that Mr. E, T. Flanagan, of 
Belleville, Ill., went to Kenner, La., in March last to 
rear early queens. After receiving the book he 
wrote me thus: “I would have cheerfully given 
$50.00 to have had your book and apparatus here 
when I first came. I am raising 300 queens. 


From L. C. Root, Mohawk, New “ork, one of the most 
prominent apiarists in America. 
**Your book has been received. Its title, ‘* Twen- 





ty-two Years’ Experience in Queen-Rearing,” is 
enough to convince every bee-keeper that they can 
not afford to be without it. Good queens is the rock 
upon which bee-keeping rests. I predict a large sale 
for the work.” 


From J. M. Hicks, Editor of Bee-Department, Ameri- 
can Grange Bulletin. Mr. Hicks is well known 
to nearly all bee-keepers in the West. 


‘Book received. I pronounce it the best work of 
the kind cf American. publication. I consider it 2 
perfect gem for the practical bee-keeper, and should 
be in the hands of every apiarist. 


From American Bee Journal, April 17, 1883. 


We are more than pleased with it, not only with 
its contents, but also with its typography and bind- 
ing. itisa handsome octavo of pages, with 20 
illustrations. This is one of the subjects upon which 
more light has been demanded by progressive api- 
culture, and we are glad to welcome the work of Mr. 
Alley on the subject, because he is a successful and 
experienced queen-rearer, and he gives details of the 
methods he now practices after many experiments, 
covering a period of 22 years, during which time he 
has, perhaps, produced and reared more queens 
than any other breeder. This new work should be 
in the hands of every practical apiarist, and is worth 
many times its cost to any one having the manage- 
ment of bees. 





Those who desire, may remit on receipt of book. Fractional parts of a dollar can be sent in postage- 
stamps. Our 22d Annual Circular and Price List of Queens for 1883 contains 32 pages, and is illustrated > 
on 


show our new way of queen-rearing. Sent free. 


HENRY ALLEY, WENHAM, ESSEX CO., MASS. 





J.H. WOODWORTH & CO.,, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SIMPLICITY 


BEE - HIVES, 


AND DEALERS IN 


BEB - BEEPYPWPERNR SS’ 


SsUuUPYPPiuireEes. 


SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 4 6d 


WEST WILLIAMSFIELD, 8  - 


ASHTABULA CO., - - ° 


OHIO. 





DIRECT FROM 
Why not #, QUEENS and BEES "851, iro" 
25 cents saved is 25 cents made. If you wish to purchase Italian Bees or Queens early in the spring, and 


wish a bargain, you should send for my new Price List. Queens ready in April. 
a ‘Address W. S. CAUTHEN, PLEASANT HILL, LANCASTER Co., 8. C. 





HIVES! CHEAP! 





CHEAP! HIVES! 





Having put in new machinery, and running exclusively on Hives and Supplies, I can give satisfaction on 
all orders on shortest notice. Send for price list and circular of Supple for the apiary. 


3tfd 


A. D. BENHAM, Olivet, Eaton Co., Mich. 





SOMETHING NEW, NOVEL, RARE, BEAUTIFUL, AND USEFUL. 


PARLOR ORNAMENTS 


MADE Wall - pockets, vases, baskets 
OF MICA. brackets, horse-shoes, crosses, 


icture-frames, letter, glove, and handkerchief boxes; comb, card, and watch cases, etc., etc. For sale at 
w p . Send stamp fer price list to the only manufacturer, Miss Lulu Rogers, Cullohwee, Jackson Co., 
N.C. Will also furnish a cheap grade of mica for honey-boxes or observatory-hives. 46d 
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BOOKS for BEE-KEEPERS and OTHERS. 


Any of these books on which postage is not given, 
will be forwarded by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 
price, 

. In buying books, as every thing else, we are liable 
to disappointment, if we make a purchase without 
seeing the article. Admitting that the bookseller 
could read all the books he offers, as he has them for 
sale, it were hardly to be expected he would be the 
one to mention all the faults, as well as good thi 
about a book. I very much desire that those who fa- 
yor me with their patronage, shall not be disappoint- 
ed, and therefore, Iam going to try to prevent it by 
mentioning all the faults so far as I can, that the 
purchaser may know what he is getting. In the fol- 
lowing list, books that l approve, I have marked with 
a *; those I especially approve,**; those that are not up 
to times, t; books that contain but little matter for 
the price, large type and much space between the 
lines, #; foreign, 8. 


BOOKS ESPECIALLY FOR BEE-KEEPERS, 

As many of the bee-books are sent with other goods by freight 
or express, incurring no postage, we give prices separately. 
You will notice, that you can judge of the size of the books very 
well, by the amount required for postage on each, 


Postage. ] {Price without postage. 
12| A BC of Bee Culture** Paper............. 88 
15| A BC of Bee Culture** Cloth............. 110 
6 | Cook’s New Manual** Paper............... o4 
10 | Cook’s New Manual** Cloth................ 115 
10 | Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping**............... 1 40 
5 | Bee-Keeper’s Text Book* Revised, Paper 70 
6 | Bee-Keeper’s Text Book* ae Cloth 94 
10 | Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Beettt 1 90 
2 | DOT A vay ada cs gbdciceisvscues 10 
1| Extracted Honey, Dadant*.............. ... 14 
1 | Honey as Food and Medicine................ 05 
“Blessed Bees’’t A fascinating book, but it is 
fiction and not facts. Putnam’s Sons... 1 00 
Fuller’s Grape Culturist**.......... ........--. 1 50 


The Apiary, or Bees, Bee Hives, and Bee Cul- 
ture, by Geo. Neighbour & Sons, England*§ 1 75 
British Bee-Keeper’s Guide Book, by Thos. 





Wm. Cowan, Esq, England’*$.............. 40 
MISCELLANEOUS HAND BOOKS. 
3| An Egg Farm, Stoddard**.................. 47 
| Barn Plans and Out-Buildings* ............ 1 50 
| Book on Birds, Holden*................... ; 25 
5 | Dictionary, 25,000 words and phrases ...... 15 
| Draining for Profit and Health, Warring... 1 50 
| Forest Tree Culturist, Fuller*.............. 1 50 
10 | Gardening for Profit**... ..........0..c0008 1 40 
| Gray’s School and Field Book of Botany.. 2 10 
5 | How Go MARS Oana, once ccscccccsccecces 45 
| How to Paint, Gardner?..................... 1 Ww 
| Hints for Painters, Paper-Hangers, &c*... 25 
| Lrrigation for the Farm, Garden and Or- 
AN Cn dhe Ge we baWcaden badass 1 50 
2 | COURORE AR ong cick s bode Selawuaeae eure 18 
10 | On the Koad to Riches** ................... 90 
| Play and Profit in my Garden*............. 1 50 
2 | Potatoe Culture, (Prize Essay)* ...... paper 23 
2 | Purdy’s Small Fruit Instructor*.. ........ 15 
| Silk and the Silk Worm.................... 25 
| Small Fruit Culturist, Fuller*.............. 1 50 
| Strawberry Culturist, Fuller*.............. 20 
| Sugar Canes and their Products. Sample 
Of sugar included®... .. 0... .ccccccccses 15 
| Tem Acres Mmougnn. .......sccscccccevesese 1 00 
2| Treatise on the Horse and his Diseases... 23 
What I know of Farming, Horace Greely.. 1 50 
Wood Engraving, Fuller*.................. 30 
3| Wood’s Common Objects of the Micro- 
OI asic ck cbse cncd vaesevsuse eves dis 47 
BIBLES, HYMN BOOKS, AND OTHER GOOD BOOKS. 
8 | Bible, good print, neatly bound ............ 25 
PE ORT a aacasie'en kUk6s Soni boblndkicewesns 12 
5 | Harmony of the Gospels ..............-.... 35 
10 | Life of Garfield, from Canal Boy to Presi- 
Se I ay ee RPT EL CERT ET eedes 75 


10 | Moody’s Best Thoughts and Discourses**. 75 
2 | Moody and Sankey’s Gospel Hymns, words 


only, NG. LV ., PAPER. sc csccescevees 05 

3} BR Mis es ire Sia abe cave cceeee 10 

5 | Same, words and music, board............. 30 

4| Same, No’s I, II, and ILI, words only, board 15 

8 | Same, words and music, paper er oe 50 

10 | Same, words and music, board............. 60 
5 | Same, Nos. I., 11., ILL, and 1V. combined, 


words only, board................... 25 
12 | Same, words and music, board............. 90 





3 | New Testament in pretty flexible covers.. 05 
15 | Story of the: Bibter*7.iv... 609.7. P24... 75 
A large book of 700 pages, and 274 illustrations, Will be read 


by almost every chil 
4 | The Christian’s Secret of a Happy Life **. 25 
10 | “The Life of Trust’’ by Geo. Muller**..... 115 
10 | Walks and Words of Jesus** .............. 75 
This book contains, in very large type, all the words spoken 
by Jesus, as nearly in their proper order as we can get them. 
BOOKS THAT I HAVE NEVER EXAMINED, BUT THAT 
ARE IN GOOD REPUTE. 
American Bird Fancier................ sscseeee 


American Fruit Culturist, Thomas............ 
A Simple Flower Garden, Barnard............ 
American Weeds and Useful Plants........... 1 
Burn’s Architectural Drawirg Book........... 1 
Burr’s Vegetables of America................. 3 
Broom Corn and Brooms... .paper 50....cloth 


Bommer’s Method of Making Manures......... 
Bement’s Rabbit Fancier... ................... 
Canary Birds. ........ ... paper 50........ cloth 
SPUN NS 0 5 gs hse ceva yaaibscoecereuss 
Cooked and Cooking Food for Domestic....... 
po REO ERROR RUE ean peas See 
Copley’s Plain and Ornamental Alphabets..... 
BOOT © PEOOW FOOT oo oo os oo ck ccec cc céccccsec 
eae Lene of Animals and Plants... 
| SE Cauhe kis Piwheeii Hee eek 
Fruits and Fruit Trees of America, Downing. . 
Farming by Inches, Barnard.................-. 
Flax Culture (Seven Prize Essays Practical.... 
SNE cd cris coder ic us dvaueeh bares 
DUP Pie PORNO. 6 os acsi ciccacacsapcevacses 
MU OE NINE, dio sore Cas nccucucad ccceecdects 
cate For Pleasure, Henderson......... ; 
Gregory On Cabbages....paper................. 
Gregory On Squashes....paper................. 
Gregory On Onions....... MN oc bad vc ono ceaees 
Guenon On Milch Cows... 0.2.2... .ccccceccccce 
Hedges and Evergreens, Warder............... 
(NSCS ERR OAR bBo Sipe eee pram Wrenn oes 
DOES ON IND Fs ks hvcdb aces ces cagaccctcwacsce 
How to Get a Farm and When to Find One.... 
Insects Injurious to Vegetation... Plain, $4 00. 
With Colored Plates... ... 6s cccecccdscvece 
Jennings’ Horse Training Made Easy.......... 
Klipparts Wheat Plant...... Teg Gd eaa grki qavens 
Leavitt’s Facts About Peat.... ..........2 seoes 
Mrs. Cornelius’s Young Huusekeeper’s Friend. 
Money In The Garden, Quinn................0- 
Manual of Botany and Lessons, Gray.......... 
My Ter Rod Farm, Barnard............. 
My Vinevard at Lakeview........ .... eve 
Practical Butter Book, Willard................. 
PORE CIC, DIOU, cckcdce 46cencscdidvekicoes 
Peach Culture, Fulton’s............-. -- aid 
rear Culture ror Frout, yuiuu................- 
IN CI NO OS ncn Fasanen bha% docs ceded 
Practical Poultry Keeper, Wright....... ...... 
Strawberry Garden. Barnard. A Story ...... 
Shooting on The Wing......... saline dakamtidaes 
ORI OMI ca vcln ttle dé 0 nnedndd:  Weesiexs 
The Carpenter’s Steel Square and its Uses,.... 
FAOREEOR, i. PUTIOOE void cis cicancddecces 
What to Do and How to Do It, in case of.... 
accident, &c.......:...- eaend pdecomaesess 
Youman’s Household Science........ ..-...... 
Os Cle Gis a pradncasthvecdsted.cos. Kode 
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Leute} t 

You can not look over the back No’s of GLEAN- 
INGS or any other Periodical with satisfaction, unless 
they are in some kind ofa Binder. Who has not 
said—‘*Dear me, what a bother—I must have last 
month’s Journal and it is no where to be found.” 
Put each No. in the Emerson Binder as soon as it 
comes, and you can sit down happy, any time you 
wish to find anything you may have previously seen 
even though it were months ago. 

Binders for GLEANINGS (will hold them for one 
year), gilt letterec, free by mail for 50, 60, and 75c, 
according to quality. Table of prices of Binders for 
any Periodical, mailed on application, Send in 
your orders. A.T. R . Medina. Ohio. 

The Canadian P. O. authorities refuse to receive these 
——— the mails, as they exceed the proper weight for mer- 
chandise. 
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GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. May 


ONE - PIECE SECTIONS 283 $5.00 





and all goods correspondingly low. We make a specialty, of all styles, of the SAMPLICITY 

HIVE, including the ** Mi. & F.% Chaff Hive, with movable upper story, which is growing rapidiy 

in favor, as offering superior advantages for wintering and handling bees at all seasons. We have IM. 

Woman os hive by making one or both sides MOVABLE at an additional cost of Lic per side, 
e manufacture 


DUNHAM FOUNDATION, 


AND ARE AGENTS FOR 
FRAT - BOTTOMED MAEE. 
Will pay highest price offered in GLEANINGS from month to month for beeswax, delivered at depot here. 
DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF APIARIAN SUPPLIES, 
Send for Illustrated Price List for 1883 FREE. 


W. T. FALCONER, mer3iift¥Scihe. JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
“Stanley's « Vandervort « Roundation, 
PURE ITALIAN NUCLEI], 


AND ALL SUPPLIES NEEDED IN THE APIARY. 


We are now prepared to furnish a large amount of our celebrated foundation, immediately on receipt of 
orders. This foundation is all made from choice yellow wax, and the workmanship is very tire, 80 that we 
feel sure that our goods will give perfect satisfaction. We are also agents for ail kinds of Bee-Keepers’ 
goods, and can furnish them as low as factory prices, and in some cases even lower. We sell the U.S. 
Standard Honey-Extractor at 10 per cent off the list price to all our customers who buy other goods of us. 
In addition to the above we have made arrangements so that we can furnish a large number of pure Ital- 
ian Nuclei at greatly reduced rates. We will sell them wita tested or untested queens, or without queens, 
as parties may wish. Those who wish to start an apiary the coming season should write and tell just what 
they want, and get our prices. Our nuclei will be built on full-sized L. frames, nt will be well stocked 


with brood and bees. In fact, we shall make the nucleus trade a business, and will give you a good trade 
in that class of goods. Heavy fdn., 50c per lb.: light fdn., 60c per lb. Five cents per lb. advance after 
April 15th; le discount on fdn. when ordered in 25-ib. boxes. Address 3tfd 


G. W. STANLEY & BRO., WYOMING, N. Y. 





BE -RREPERS, ATTENTION! 
SIMFLICITY and CHAFF HIVES, SESTIONS, SMOKERS, ET2., ETC, 


I guarantee satisfaction every time, or money refunded. QUEENS A SPECIALTY. Send for Circular 
and price list. : HOWARD NICHOLAS, Etters, York Co., Pa. 


‘BEES BY THE POUND. 


From April 20 to May 20, $1.00 per pound. After May 20. 80c. Threc-frame nuclei and whole colonies for 
sale. Send for prices. Foundation, made on a 10-inch Root mill, same price as A. 1. Root gives from 
month to month. 3-5d G. W. GATES, Bartlett, Shelby Co., Tenn. 


ALBINO AND ITALIAN QUEENS, BEES, AND SUPPLIES FOR 1883, 


NOTICE THE CHANGE 
HEADQUARTERS FOR THE ALBINO BEE, NOW AT HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND. 


If you have any taste for beauty, desire pleasure in working, and want large yields of honey, buy the 
Albinos, for they are the Coming Bee. As the demand for queens and supplies has so largely increased, 
and in order to have railroad and other facilities in all directions, that I may be able to fillorders promptly, 
I have purchased land, and have fitted up buildings at Hagerstown, Md., and am now ready for business. 
I will furnish Hives, Comb Fdn., and Apiarian supplies generally. I have a heavy stock of bees on hand, 
and will be able to furnish several hundred queens per month. Send for Price List. 


Address S. VALENTINE, HAGERSTOWN, WASHINGTON Co., MD. 


3-5d 
™ We furnish EVERY THING needed in the Apiary, of practical 
construction, and at the lowest price. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
am Send your address on a postal card, and we will send you free 
a our Large Illustrated Catalogue. dres 


Ad 8 
38d (Established 1864.) E. KRETCHMER, COBURG, IOWA. 


UTA OPER eee eee oe CANCE. 


ple copy of BEE-EEEPER’S EXCHANGE, and our price list of Apiarian 
Supplies for 1883, should send their address, plainly written on a postal card, at once to 
d (Successor to Houck & Peet.) THEO. HOUCK, Canajoharie, N. Y. 




















